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APARTHEID IN ACTION 
Edgar McInnis* 


HE strongest impression that I carried away from a six 
T weeks tour of the Union of South Africa was of the social 

and political fragmentation that is the deliberate result of 
the policies of the present Nationalist government. 

It is something more than the determined multiplication of 
barriers between whites and non-whites. It reaches deep into 
each of these two basic groups, splitting and sub-dividing them, 
and in effect—and I believe with conscious intent—inhibiting if 
not actually destroying the possibility of any effective focus of 
opposition to the current dominance of Afrikaner nationalism. 

This is a perturbing situation. Not only is South Africa a 
Commonwealth member whose potentialities could make her a 
dynamic and constructive contributor to the greater effectiveness 
of that peculiar association; she is also an integral part of the 
non-communist world, with an expanding economy that could be 
areal factor in free world stability and a strategic position whose 
importance has been heavily underlined by the Suez crisis. To 
play her full role, however, she needs the solid base of a united 
community with an internal harmony and a sense of common 
purpose. The present trend is unhappily in just the opposite 
direction. In place of harmony and unity there is the deliberate 
creation of permanent divisions, and there are all too many indi- 
cations that the survival of the Union as a political entity may 
ultimately come to depend, not on a conscious sharing of common 
interests, but on a precarious balance of internal antagonisms. 

The primary basis for all this is of course the doctrine of 
apartheid. For practical purposes it can be reduced to a simple 
syllogism. South Africa must be permanently a white society; 
there is no place for non-whites in a white society; therefore the 
two groups must develop along separate lines according to their 
separate traditions and capacities. Given the initial premise, 
this thesis can be defended with considerable logic. There is 
even a genuine if ill-judged humanitarianism on the part of many 


*Mr. McInnis has just returned from a tour of South Africa made 
under the auspices of the South African Institute of International 
Affairs and sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation. He is the President 
- C.I.I.A. and was formerly Professor of History at the University 
of Toronto. . 
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of its supporters, who sincerely believe that only through separ- 
ate development can the non-whites find those opportunities for 
advancement which they can never attain in a community dom- 
inated by Europeans. The one essential flaw is that it will not 
work that way—indeed, if it showed signs of actually working, 
some at least of the nationalist leaders would soon be calling 
for action to halt such a dangerous process and to keep the 
natives in their place. 

To begin with, the starting point is tribalism. The native, 
debarred from any possibility of integration into the white com- 
munity, must seek advancement in terms of his Own environ- 
ment. In fairness it must be recognized that this does not neces- 
sarily imply an indefinite perpetuation of tribal conditions. That 
would mean savagery in the most literal sense. The indigenous 
tribes have neither art nor literature, only the most primitive 
political organization, and economies that were based primarily 
on slaughtering their neighbours and carrying off their cattle. 
What is intended in theory is that the natives, starting with their 
familiar way of life, shall acquire by their own efforts the neces- 
sary skills to improve that way of life to the extent that their 
capacities permit. 

Now one of the great themes in the recent evolution of the 
free world has been the effort on an unprecedented scale to 
transfer the techniques of western industrial civilization to the 
teeming and underprivileged masses in less developed areas. 
The older idea that primitive peoples should be left undisturbed 
in their habits and beliefs has broken down in the face of modern 
conditions. It is almost impossible for a group of any size to 
remain isolated from and unaffected by the swiftly changing 
conditions of this atomic age. Ideas penetrate, aspirations are 
aroused, and unless knowledge and capacity keep pace with 
aspirations, new crises and new tragedies are the inevitable 
results. 

Apartheid is presented as one way of avoiding such disasters. 
Theoretically it could mean more and not less opportunity. The 
native, relieved from unequal competition and from exploitation 
by the whites, could develop at his own pace, restricted by no 
such barriers as he previously faced in his desire to become a 
doctor or lawyer, or even a skilled workman, in a white-domin- 
ated community. If the native could be segregated in his own 
areas, and those areas treated as trust territories on the model 
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of Togoland—or still better, the Gold Coast—a sustained and 
co-operative effort might be possible to guide their evolution 
toward self-determination and self-dependence. 

Two things however make such a development improbable 
in the case of South Africa. One is the impossibility of complete 
territorial separation between whites and non-whites. ~ Tie pre- 
sent native territories, even with improved agriculture, cannot 
support their present population, let alone provide for its in- 
evitable expansion: and industry and mining in South Africa 
cannot conceivably dispense with the native labour on which 
they rely. The second factor is the unwillingness of the govern- 
ment to face up to the_penetiea!_comemianmiae, at Ce. Seen 
it professes. The Tomlinson report showed clearly the effo 
and expenditures that would be needed if separate development 
was to be made a reality. The native does not have the re- 
sources, material or intellectual, to lift himself by his own boot- 
straps. Substantial aid and sustained pressure are needed from 
the white community if the native under apartheid is to enjoy 
any opportunities at all. Yet in the government’s White Paper 
the main recommendations of the Tomlinson commission were 
either rejected or qualified or evaded. One need not minimize 
what has been done on behalf of native education and housing 
and employment; but when all that is conceded, there remains 
the inescapable fact that the nationalists are not prepared to 
undertake the formidable efforts and expenditures which alone 
could give reality to the opportunities which separate develop- 
ment pretends to provide. 

What is more, the African natives are not the only group 
affected, though they are the most important numerically. 
Lumped together with the other non-whites are the Coloured 
and the Indians, whose cases are completely different from that 
of the native and whose prospects under apartheid are nothing 
short of desperate. 

The one million Coloured, concentrated mainly in Cape Pro- 
vince, are a mixture of native and European and Malay. They 
form a group of long standing whose whole orientation is toward 
the white community. They have no territorial base of their 
own, no tribal background and tradition, no language other 
than English or Afrikaans. None of the arguments of apartheid 
about the advantages of separate development or the desirability 
of building on tribal traditions and language have any application 
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to the Coloured. Yet they are to be cut off and isolated from the 
Europeans on the sole ground of difference in skin pigmentation. 
None of the nationalists with whom I raised the question had any 
concrete answer as to what the future could possibly hold for 
this unfortunate group. The doors to advancement that had 
previously been opened to them, however narrowly, are now to 
be slammed shut, and they are to be thrown back toward the 
natives with their more primitive background and their lower 
living standards. Fear of being dragged down has produced a 
sharpened antagonism to the natives as a threat to the Coloured 
way of life, and a sense of despair about any useful relations with 
the whites. They have little in common with the natives. They 
have nowhere of their own to go. Separation holds no hope for 
them as a community. They are the tragic victims of nationalist 
racial dogmas. 

The half million Indians, the great bulk of them in Natal, are 
in a plight that is almost equally hopeless. They are regarded on 
virtually all sides as both alien and unassimilable. In contrast to 
the Coloured, they have their distinct customs and language and 
social structure; but many of them are several generations away 
from the land of their origin, and apartheid offers nothing to 
them in terms of their continued presence in South Africa. Yet 
the Afrikaners, who claim that South Africa is their only home- 
land and that their link with the Netherlands was severed long 
ago, refuse to admit a comparable attitude on the part of the 
Indians. The solution which they favour above all is the mass 
exodus of Indians back to the land of their origin, and some of 
them would be quite willing to make the position of the Indians 
so intolerable that they would have no other choice. 

To this hiving off of natives and Indians and Coloured from 
each other as well as from the white community must be added 
the further policy rvidi j themselves. In the 
new native locations the principle has been adopted of grouping 
them on a tribal basis, with their own housing areas and shopping 
centres and schools. Education is to be on a tribal basis through- 
out, beginning with primary instruction in the various vernacu- 
lars and carrying right up to the university level. This multiply- 
ing of barriers that create the sense of separatism and even of 
antagonism undoubtedly favours the ability of the white minority 
to maintain its ascendency without too great a risk of serious 
trouble. This may not be the initia! motive, but it can hardly 
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fail to be appreciated as an incidental advantage—indeed, one 
observer commented to me that the only thing the nationalists 
had borrowed from the British was the principle of divide and 
rule. 

In the face of the tremendous issues and implications raised 
by apartheid, it is easy to forget that there were acute divisions 
between Boer and Briton before they were overshadowed by the 
problem of Boer versus Bantu. A visitor is not very long in the 
Union before he is made conscious that these divisions are still 
very much in evidence. While the questions raised by the policy 
of separate development are in the forefront of public preoc- 
cupations, the white community is itself divided by factors which 
are often merely incidental to this overriding issue or are even 
unconnected with it. 

The roots go deep. There are memories of Dutch occupa- 
tion of the Cape two centuries before the British arrived, of the 
Great Trek which led to the establishment of two Afrikaner 
republics and their survival until overcome by British arms, 
of subsequent political struggles to achieve independence from 
Westminster within the evolving Commonwealth. There are 
economic divisions between the big business groups under En- 
lish-speaking control and the Afrikaner farmers of the veldt. 
And there is the determination of the nationalists to maintain 
the political domination that they have now acquired and to 
implement their own views with a minimum of concessions to 
critics and opponents. 

It would be over-simplifying matters to claim that political 
divisions are entirely along racial lines. There are English-speak- 
ing supporters of the nationalists, as there are Afrikaner op- 
ponents. None the less, the hard core of the Nationalist party 
is unquestionably Afrikaner, while the main strength of the 
United party is in the English-speaking areas. Different 
economic interests and divergent social aims, in addition to 
historical factors, find their reflection in this tendency toward 
political organizations in which racial divisions are among the 
important determinants. 

The nationalists, naturally enough, are vocal in their pro- 
fessed desire for unity among the whites in a common front 
against the great non-white majority. At the same time their 
own attitude raises two major obstacles. One is their blank 
refusal to accept any racial policy that holds the slightest pos- 
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sibility, however remote, of the integration of whites and non- 
whites into a common community—which means in effect an 
insistence on the acceptance of apartheid as the price for white 
political unity, with a resulting strengthening of Afrikaner 
political ascendancy. The second is the tendency to reinforce the 
solidarity of the Afrikaner group by accentuating the separatist 
factors that divide it from the English-speaking community. One 
sign of this is the effort to get rid of dual-language schools, where 
English and Afrikaner pupils are taught on a bilingual basis, and 
to bring about a complete educational separation based on the 
two languages. There are further examples, such as the found- 
ing of a Bureau of Racial Affairs which rejects any effective con- 
tact with the older Institute of Race Relations, and a recent 
suggestion for the creation of an Institute of International 
Affairs in virtual disregard of the existing South African In- 
stitute. I heard repeated regrets from English-speaking liberals 
about the lack of social or intellectual contacts across racial lines; 
and while this is the result of faults on both sides, there are few 
signs that an attempt to remedy it on a basis of genuine co- 
operation would meet with any real welcome from Afrikaner 
nationalism. 

Within the English group there is a good deal of political 
restiveness and a groping for a more effective medium than the 
United party as an alternative to the nationalists. Liberal and 
Federalist parties have been organized, as well as the South 
Africa Bond which seeks to provide a common platform for 
English and Afrikaners. There is little indication that these have 
attracted any substantial measure of popular support. There is 
too little in the way of effective leadership, and perhaps too little 
genuine liberalism within the English community—particularly 
on the racial issue—to provide a basis for a really solid move- 
ment. For all the criticsm of the United party, it is likely to 
remain the chief medium of political opposition to the national- 
ists—and to remain an opposition party unless it develops a more 
clear-cut alternative policy. 

The nationalists also have their restive elements. Within the 
ranks there were mutterings and heart-searchings over the pack- 
ing of the Senate, and uneasiness over the tepid attitude toward 
the Tomlinson report as expressed in the government’s White 
Paper. Recent applications of the Group Areas Act, involving 
the uprooting of substantial numbers of people from their homes 
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and occupations, have brought protests on humanitarian grounds, 
and there are elements in the Dutch Reformed Church whose 
consciences are becoming seriously troubled by the practical 
consequences of apartheid in action. 

As yet however there is little indication that such doubts 
will lead to any serious revolt within the party. The discipline, 
not only of the party but of the Afrikaner community, is strong 
and stern. Criticism within the ranks meets with prompt and 
effective rebuke; open divergence is answered by virtual excom- 
munication of the heretic from the community itself. The nation- 
alists have coined the word “‘liberalist,” which in their vocalul- 
ary is a dirty word indeed, and the intellectual who yields to 
liberalist aberrations is regarded and treated as an active enemy. 

For the Afrikaner intellectual who happens also to be a 
nationalist by conviction, there is therefore little alternative to 
conformity. Unless he abandons his convictions, including his 
belief in the philosophy of apartheid, he has nowhere to go out- 
side of Afrikaner nationalism. He may be perturbed by the way 
the policies are being applied, but in the end he is likely to be 
reduced either to a smouldering submission or to an exercise in 
rationalization that quiets his doubts at the expense of his in- 
tellectual honesty. 

The application of apartheid is only now beginning. It has as 
yet touched only a few of the larger urban centres; it is still far 
from tackling the vast problem of territorial separation based on 
enlarged native reserves which was so central a feature of the 
Tomlinson report. Yet already it has shown the vastness and 
complexity of the problem, and the cost in human terms of the 
dislocations and uncertainties that it involves. 

It would of course be open to the nationalists to argue that it 
is unfair to’ pass judgment at this early stage, and that time is 
essential to carry out so gigantic an experiment. Yet there is some 
ground for the belief that the political leaders have abandoned 
the aim of affecting complete apartheid, if indeed they ever 
actually held it, and are pursuing a pragmatic policy designed 
primarily to segregate and control the native without too much 
attention to the long range opportunities that separate develop- 
ment was supposed to offer. If this is so, criticism is likely to 
grow, both from those who feel that an essential principle has 
been abandoned and from those whose humanitarian feelings 
are affronted by the methods adopted. The practical effect of 
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such criticism is quite another question. There is as yet no 
indication that South Africa is prepared to reverse its basic 
racial policy, or that public opinion is ready to consider an at- 
tempt to create an integrated society, even to the extent that is 
being advocated in the neighbouring Central African Federation. 
A united South African community is at present outside the 
realm of practical politics. Whether current politics are any more 
practical is something about which this observer, for one, retains 
the gravest doubts. 























CHARACTERISTICS OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
Harrison E. Salisbury* 


I. 


HE outstanding feature of Soviet foreign policy in the last 
"| three years has been the persistent, generalized and often 

ingenious effort of the present Russian leadership to emerge 
from the tupik, or blind alley, into which Stalin’s programme 
had stumbled. 

True, at the time of Stalin’s death, March 5, 1953, few foreign 
observers seemed fully aware of the cul de sac which Soviet 
policy had entered. The most general feeling abroad was that 
Stalin from the closing days of World War II had relentlessly 
and ruthlessly embarked upon a programme of achieving Soviet 
foreign policy objectives by whatever means seemed most expedi- 
ent and effective. 

It was in such terms that competent students of Soviet affairs 
analyzed the extension of the Soviet sphere in eastern Europe; 
the tightening of Moscow’s hold over the satellite areas following 
the Czech coup; rejection of participation in the Marshall plan; 
deliberate encouragement of civil war in Greece; the policy of 
threat toward Turkey; of armed intervention in Iran and the 
gradual evolution of open warfare in the Far East, marked by 
such grave crises as Korea and Indochina. 

In the immediate perspective of these events and the decisions 
from which they necessarily flowed Soviet policy appeared dyna- 
mic rather than static; expansive rather restrictive; reaching 
toward new vistas rather than confined in a blind alley. 

There was, however, another point of view. A most astute 
observer of Soviet policy, George F. Kennan, then U.S. ambas- 
sador to Moscow, speaking privately in the summer of 1952, 
analyzed the situation in these general terms: Soviet foreign 
policy had gone sterile. Aggressive postwar tactics had entered 
the area of diminishing returns and nothing new was in sight. 
The apparent dynamism of communist policy was an illusion. 


*The author is presently attached to the city staff of the New York 
Times, for which paper he was correspondent in the Soviet Union from 
1949 to 1954. His Russian assignment ended with a 12,000 mile tour 
in 1954 throughout northern Russia and Siberia. He is the author of 
Russia on the Way (1946), and American in Russia (1955) based upon 


8 series of articles in the New York Times for which he won a Pulitzer 
rize. 
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Unless Stalin was determined upon war with the United States 
(which seemed impossible to conceive in objective terms) his 
policy had nowhere to go and the failure was so apparent that 
it must be already or would be very shortly recognizable by his 
shrewd and realistic colleagues. 

Outside of eastern Europe, in this point of view, Russian 
policy had made no real gains. The east European glacis had 
been attained by the Red Army as a fruit of warfare. Moscow’s 
restrictive policies in the satellite states achieved short-term 
security at the probable cost of long-term durability. The Greek, 
Turkish and Iranian threats had been liquidated. In western 
Europe the success of the Marshall plan had undercut the menace 
of Communist parties in Italy and France. In Germany the Ber- 
lin blockade had been thrown back on Moscow with the success 
of the Berlin airlift. Soviet aggression had provided the amalgam 
for creation of NATO and the erection of a genuine counter- 
weight to Soviet armed strength in Europe. 

In the Far East the true balance was equally unfavorable to 
Soviet power. China had gone Communist. But Moscow’s role 
and even her real relationship to the Chinese Communist leaders 
was a dubious thing. Korea had proved the most dangerous and 
dubious Soviet experiment of all, failing to win a military success 
and acting as a touchstone for stimulating unprecedented mobili- 
zation of U.S. strength against the Soviet sphere and for the 
generation of popular anti-Soviet sentiment on a most massive 
scale. 

The balance sheet, as stated in these terms, showed that 
Russia’s only real gains had been achieved as the immediate 
military product of World War II and they were achieved in the 
regions closest to the Soviet gravitational center. 

In 1945 and 1946 Russia possessed the world’s most powerful 
armies. Europe lay open to her if she desired to move. So did 
Asia. Even as late as 1947 there were no real barriers to Soviet 
ageression. But by 1952 the situation had radically altered. 
Soviet policy had stimulated the inevitable counter-policy. The 
ancient principle of balance of power once again had been demon- 
strated. It was clearly evident by this time that any further act 
of Soviet aggression would provoke a world war—a world war 
with atomic weapons. 

This, then, was the actual tupik in which the Moscow leader- 
ship found itself after March 5, 1953. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


Il. 


That the present Soviet leaders actually viewed their foreign 
policy as being in a blind alley can easily be demonstrated, both 
from the broad programme of action and change of specifics 
which was adopted and from occasional comments of the leaders 
themselves. 

Khrushchev, for example, touched on the question of Stalin’s 
foreign policy several times in the course of his secret speech to 
the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party. 

“The wilfulness of Stalin showed itself not only in decisions 
concerning the internal life of the country but also in the inter- 
national relations of the Soviet Union,” he said at one point. 
Again, he noted that “during Stalin’s leadership our peaceful 
relations with other nations were often threatened, because one- 
man decisions could cause and often did cause great complica- 
tions.” 

Khrushchev gave only one specific example of Stalin’s foreign 
policy blunders—the Yugoslav affair—but he strongly implied 
that there were many others. 

“In the last years,” he noted, “when we managed to free our- 
selves from the harmful practice of the cult of the individual and 
took several proper steps in the sphere of external policies, 
everyone saw how activity grew before their eyes...” 

The break between the old Stalinist foreign policy and the 
new line of his successors is clearly manifest in the almost pathe- 
tic declaration of former Foreign Minister Molotov to the Twen- 
tieth Congress of the Communist Party that: 

“We must do much more than we have done so far... We 
not infrequently still remain prisoners of habits and patterns 
formed in the past . . . We not infrequently still suffer from 
underestimation of the new possibilities which have opened be- 
fore us in the postwar period.” 

To which Mr. Molotov coupled his admission that these facts 
had been brought to the attention of the Foreign Ministry by the 
Central Committee of the Party and that “probably never in the 
past has our Party Central Committee and its Presidium been 
engaged so actively with questions of foreign policy.” 

After which Mr. Molotov’s resignation from the Foreign 
Ministry on the eve of the visit of Marshal Tito to Moscow in 
June, 1956, hardly came as a surprise. 
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This is not to suggest that Mr. Molotov did not play a leading 
role in the evolution of the post-Stalin foreign policy and in its 
activation, particularly in the opening phases. He stepped back 
into the Foreign Ministry at the time of Stalin’s death after a 
period of decided eclipse which might well have cost him his 
life. He laid the groundwork for the forthcoming detente with 
considerable skill but as he frankly admitted he was not able to 
foresee the dynamics of the new policies. 


Il. 


Post-Stalin Soviet policy properly falls into three phases. 

The objective of the first phase was to create pre-conditions 
which would make possible and practical the opening of a diplo- 
matic field of manoeuver which would have as its objective the 
creation of the detente. 

The objective of the second phase was (and is) the actual 
achievement of a working detente between the Soviet bloc and 
the western bloc. 

The objective of the third phase was (and is) the evolution 
of a positive diplomacy designed to shift the world balance of 
forces in the direction of greater East bloc strength through the 
accretion of diplomatic allies and the enlargement of the neutral 
bloc. 

Naturally, there is a close interconnection between the three 
objectives and a given diplomatic move may well fit into all 
three categories. However, in general the first phase occupied 
the time period from Stalin’s death to the conclusion of the Indo- 
china armistice; the second ran from the Indochina armistice 
through the Big Four conference at Geneva in July, 1955, and 
the third phase is presently in progress. 

The chief characteristics by which the Soviet has pursued 
its diplomatic aims have been great flexibility in the sphere of 
tactics, a willingness to pay a substantial diplomatic price for a 
given diplomatic objective (i.e. liquidation of the active military 
operations in the Far East for establishment of a non-military 
status quo, signature of the Austrian peace treaty in return for 
the Geneva Big Four conference, public apology and demotion 
of satellite chiefs as the condition for the readherence of Tito, 
etc.,) and a very decided and clear sense of purpose. 

The first phase of the new Soviet foreign policy achieved 
marked success. Having, as it did, the objective of sharply 
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reducing world tensions and liquidating the immediate and most 
threatening possibilities of little wars developing into big ones, 
it struck responsive chords not only in the west but all over the 
world. 

The second phase—the achievement of a detente—however is 
still on the far horizon. But it is most doubtful that the shrewd 
and realistic men who now inhabit the Kremlin actually supposed 
that a real rapprochment between East and West was to be 
attained in so short a space of time or without a good deal more 
diplomatic give and take than either side at present is willing to 
indulge in. 

Yet, even in the absence of the actual detente the Kremlin 
leadership has been able to move into the third phase with extra- 
ordinary assurance as a result of the basic—if unwritten — 
mutual understanding which was achieved a year ago at Geneva. 

This mutual understanding between Russia and America was 
that a nuclear stalemate has been achieved—a situation in which 
both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. now possess the capability of 
devastating the other (and the world) in event of war. 

Once the Soviet leadership convinced itself that the United 
States was aware of this attainment of a qualitative balance in 
destructive capabilities and once it had convinced itself on the 
basis of personal contact with President Eisenhower that Russia 
need not fear a surprise atom-attack from the United States the 
Moscow oligarchy swept into the third phase of its foreign policy. 

The diplomatic algebra of the third phase is simplicity itself. 
It seeks to weaken NATO by deliberately influencing a shift of 
public and governmental opinion in NATO countries toward a 
more friendly attitude to Moscow (based on the theory that the 
threat of war or aggression has materially lessened). 

In the neutralist East and Middle East the Soviet seeks to 
influence neutrals to become friends or quasi-allies of the Soviet 
bloc. She seeks, at a minimum, to reinforce the neutralism of 
neutral states and, where possible, to shift Arab and Asian coun- 
tries already aligned with the West into a position either neutral 
to or favorable to the Soviet bloc. 

If Phase Three is successful enough, Moscow calculates, 
western resistance to a detente will be undermined. Or if the 
West remains adamant the actual necessity for the detente will 
tend to vanish as the true balance of world forces gradually begins 
to incline more and more in the direction of Moscow. 
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Russia is using every possible asset and capability in the 
furtherance of this diplomatic offensive. It may be possible 
that never in the recent history of the world has a government 
devoted its energies so whole-heartedly and in such a doggedly 
persistent fashion in the prosecution of its foreign policy. 

The principal instrument which Moscow is using is conven- 
tional diplomacy, backed up by propaganda, economic enticement, 
cultural exchanges and carried forward with the active participa- 
tion of virtually all the high leaders of the government. This is 
accelerated by an unprecedented series of diplomatic visits and 
counter-visits. These exchanges go on at all levels. In fact they 
are now being carried out in such volume that the Soviet Foreign 
Office has had to be materially expanded to provide sufficient per- 
sonnel to handle the traffic and Pravda, the official Party news- 
paper, has been expanded in size by 50 per cent., largely to 
provide space in which all these diplomatic activities may be 
reported. 

It is ridiculous—in fact dangerous—to assume that all of this 
Soviet activity has been barren of result, or to comfort oneself 
by saying that we have forced the Russians to change their 
policy. In a sense, of course, we have forced Russia to change— 
from the static policy of the blind alley to the dynamics of the 
open and expansive world. 

There can be little doubt that the net balance of power has 
shifted to some degree in Moscow’s favour under the influence 
of the new policy. The West, of course, retains a wide margin 
of absolute superiority—whether measured by military force or 
in the weight of industrial and social forces. But the balance is 
not moving our way. 

IV. 


Frankness compels the admission that we have only our- 
selves to blame for permitting the Russians to seize the initiative 
in the field of world affairs. 

Soviet gains have been most serious in what is sometimes 
called the uncommitted one-third of the world—that vast area 
spanning Africa, the Middle East, Asia and Southeast Asia 
whose principal characteristic is colonialism and its after-effects. 

There has been no serious deterioration of the Western posi- 
tion in Europe itself although there are underlying weaknesses, 
particularly relative to Germany which should be faced up to 
(as well as the growing strength of the Radford doctrine of 
reduced manpower and greater reliance upon nuclear weapons 
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which has many disquieting implications for the whole NATO 
concept). 

But in Africa-Asia the last twelve months have been marked 
by steady Soviet gains, Soviet penetration of many countries 
hitherto strongly inclined toward the West and a very real rise 
in the neutral forces which look to Nehru for leadership. 

Almost all of these Soviet gains might have been nullified or 
balanced had the West (and Washington, in particular) drawn as 
realistic a balance sheet of the Geneva results as did Moscow; if 
we had, in other words, translated the nuclear stalemate into the 
practical diplomatic equations which Moscow did. 

If the A-bombs and H-bombs are going to cancel each other 
out there is no reason why the United States should not be turn- 
ing to diplomacy to win over the uncommitted and wavering 
nations of Asia. If both Washington and Moscow know that the 
big bombs are not going to be used, short of mutual suicide, 
there is no logical reason why Washington should not be taking 
the lead in the moral offensive against such weapons which holds 
so strong a position in Asian public opinion. Nor is there any 
observable reason why Washington should not have shifted the 
basis of its Asian diplomacy over from the dubious policy of weak 
military pacts to the demonstrable strengths of economic assist- 
ance. 

These are only the more simple and direct conclusions which 
could easily have been drawn from the Geneva discussions and 
from the whole generalized pattern of world diplomacy in the 
past three years. 

But even this would have been only a modified form of dyn- 
amism. For the fact is that as of today it is the West, rather 
than Moscow, which has permitted itself to be driven into a 
tupik which markedly restricts our freedom of action. We are 
not in the sorry plight which the Soviet leadership found when 
they took over after Stalin. But we have tied our own hands in 
a most incomprehensible way and thereby deprived ourselves of 
powerful levers which might be brought to bear upon the East- 
ern coalition. 

The chief of these self-imposed handicaps relates to China. 
Here, quite clearly, the major fault lies with Washington since 
London and, indeed, most other western capitals take a far less 
inflexible position. 

The American adamancy on Communist China deprives the 
West of its most valuable potential field of diplomacy. China is 
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not going to turn on Russia overnight any more than England 
and France are going to turn on the United States. China is un- 
doubtedly as close an ally of Russia as France and England are 
of the United States. But the Sino-Russian Alliance is not all 
strength and no weakness. Indeed, as Khrushchev has told the 
Polish Communists there was great friction between Stalin and 
Mao Tse-tung. Had it not been for the pressure of world events 
and in particular the need for a common front against the United 
States, Khrushchev is quoted as saying, there might have been 
an open break between the two countries. 

But of our own volition we deny ourselves any move, diplo- 
matic, economic or political, which might be designed to shift 
Communist China from a firm position in the Moscow orbit. 
Khrushchev probably does not expect to obtain Eden’s adherence 
to the Warsaw pact. But he does not regard it as a waste of time 
or effort to try to improve Soviet-English relations. To take 
another analogy, Khrushchev probably does not expect to win 
Adenauer to his side. Nor does he hearten the Pankow regime 
by recognizing Bonn. But he does not neglect to play the card. 

Nor is our sphere of action limited to China. We are delib- 
erately restraining ourselves from any initiative in the Soviet 
bloc. Despite Poznan, despite the ferment among the Czech 
students, the Hungarian literati and all the rest we sit with hands 
diplomatically folded. We do not even tempt the satellites with 
the kind of easy mixture of tourism and quasi-official exchanges 
of delegations which makes up the bread-and-butter of the 
Soviet diplomatic offensive toward the smaller nations of Europe. 

And, so far as Russia itself is concerned, it is only with the 
greatest effort, the most painful exertions, the most careful 
unwinding of red-tape and grinding of governmental gears that 
we have gingerly begun to utilize our heaven-sent opportunities 
to begin to reach Soviet individuals and citizens of almost every 
class and rank. 

It is a concomitant of the new Soviet diplomacy that in 
emerging from the tupik into the open seas of world interchange 
Russia and the Soviet bloc inevitably expose themselves to the 
influences of the western way of life. It is, thus, a gamble for 
the Soviet Union. For every gain there is a decided risk. Thus 
far western inaction and, even, a freezing into past defensive 
postures, has minimized these risks for Moscow and maximized 
the gains. It may be hoped that a reassessment of western policy 
will soon reverse these ratios. 




















PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL 
OF FOREIGN POLICY? 
Kenneth McNaught* 


O one writing about any aspect of the 1956 session of the 
N Canadian parliament can ignore the pervasive problem of 
the relationship of the cabinet to the house. Although this 
issue reached its crescendo late in the session the reasons for 
what happened during the debate on the trans-Canada gas pipe- 
line existed long before the explosions of May and June. Those 
reasons affected the area of external affairs as they did every 
other department. This discussion will, therefore, have particular 
reference to the problems of cabinet-house relations and of 
“majority rule.” 

The theme has a perennial interest. Amongst the most 
authoritative general statements on the subject is that of Mr. 
G. P. de T. Glazebrook. He writes in A History of Canadian 
External Relations that the principle of parliamentary control 
of foreign policy was automatically accepted from the time of 
confederation, and in later years “became a veritable dogma.” 
One recalls, also, the not infrequent assertions of the late W. L. 
Mackenzie King that in major foreign policy committments par- 
liament would decide. Apart from the question of whether par- 
liament ever really did control foreign policy, the last session 
provided much fresh evidence to be considered. 

The most persistent topic of external affairs was the Middle 
East. Very few days passed without a question being asked on 
the orders of the day concerning Canada’s attitude to some aspect 
of the continuing crisis in that area. At the very outset Alistair 
Stewart, for the CCF, introduced the question of arms ship- 
ments. This issue, taken up quickly by the Conservatives, 
prompted the Minister of Trade and Commerce to suggest that 
“fifteen training aircraft” would become the great Tory issue of 
the session. But despite the relatively minor nature of this par- 
ticular shipment, subsequent developments were revealing. 

On January 11, Mr. Stewart asked the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs: ‘(Have any aircraft been shipped from Canada 
*Associate Professor of History, United College, Winnipeg. Author of 
Who Controls Foreign Policy? American and Canadian Contrasts 
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to Egypt recently or are there any orders on hand for the export 
of such aircraft?” Mr. Pearson replied: “. . . . I know of no 
shipments of Canadian aircraft to Egypt or of any orders for 
such shipments.” This reply turned out to be Mr. Pearson’s 
biggest blunder of the session, and the interesting question re- 
mains—was it just a slip or was it the inevitable consequence of 
the nature of the present government? On January 12, Mr. 
Stewart, after telling reporters that there was such a shipping 
permit, charged that the government’s left hand did not know 
what its right hand was doing. A few days later General Pearkes, 
for the Conservatives, asked the Minister of National Defence 
what military equipment was shipped “over the weekend” in the 
Star of Assuan, and its destination. Mr. Campney replied: 
“... I have no knowledge of the matter.’”’ On January 17, Mr. 
Pearson, answering a question put by Mr. Stanley Knowles, 
revised his earlier statement and said that a permit had been 
issued the previous summer to export to Egypt fifteen recon- 
ditioned Harvard training planes. They were, he said, not com- 
bat aircraft, and only a small part of the order had been shipped. 
He also remarked that the Egyptian ship Star of Assuan carried 
only mutual aid equipment to Portugal, Greece and Turkey. The 
same day Mr. Stewart pointed out that the Star of Assuan 
carried ‘“‘three of these aircraft which the government apparently 
did not know anything about...” At the same time Mr. Pearson, 
although sitting next to the Minister of National Defence, stated 
that the Harvard trainers could not be fitted with armament. 
Immediately an obliging RCAF officer released photographs of 
Harvards equipped to fire rockets, and with machine-guns 
mounted. On January 19, Mr. Pearson said, ‘‘Apparently it can 
be done.”’ The government continued to argue that the Harvards 
were not combat planes and that, as Mr. Pearson said, “You can 
put a Bren gun on a bicycle but that does not make it into a 
tank.” 

Under further pressure both the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce and the Prime Minister indicated that the decision to issue 
the export permit had been taken by the cabinet; and then the 
Prime Minister reversed his statement by explaining that the 
permit was the result of a “ministerial decision.””’ This meant a 
decision by the Ministers of External Affairs, National Defence 
and Trade and Commerce. But, argued the opposition, since 
neither Mr. Campney nor Mr. Pearson knew anything about the 
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permit or the shipment when the question was first asked (and 
took over a week to find out) the ministerial decision must really 
have been made by Mr. Howe alone. The opposition closed 
ranks to accuse the government of bungling and of consequently 
misinforming the house. 

On the Middle East in general Mr. Pearson made a statement 
on January 24. He indicated that the basis of the government’s 
policy on arms shipments was the Export and Import Permits 
Act of 1954 which made it illegal ‘to export to any destination 
affected any item included in an export control list except under 
authority of the Minister of Trade and Commerce.” Actual policy, 
he declared, was based upon clear principles. For “certain allied 
and associated states, for example NATO and most Common- 
wealth countries” there are no restrictions, except those of 
supply and domestic requirements; no shipment of any kind to 
the ‘‘Sino-Soviet”’ bloc is permitted; shipments are permitted to 
other areas only after consideration at cabinet level—and special 
attention is given to sensitive areas which, at that time num- 
bered thirty-four; shipments are not permitted “if, in our opin- 
ion, they exceed the legitimate defence requirements of the state 
in question or which would themselves constitute a threat to 
neighbouring countries.” 

Mr. Pearson then criticized the opposition for demanding an 
embargo on all arms to the Middle East. Had that principle, he 
said, been adopted, “Israel would have been completely powerless 
to defend her very existence; unless she had agreed in despera- 
tion to throw herself into the arms of communist suppliers.”” On 
the other hand, had we sent arms only to Israel, and placed an 
embargo on arms to the Arab nations, that would have been an 
unfriendly act toward states with which Canada has normal 
diplomatic relations. Canada’s policy, said the minister, was 
closely co-ordinated with that of her allies; and in the case of the 
Harvard trainers information was, as usual, exchanged “with 
certain friendly governments about the request.” He concluded 
his argument by observing that for 1954 and 1955 the value of 
arms shipments to Israel was $2,067,685, and to Egypt, $771,121. 
Mr. Pearson went on to note that the Middle East had been a 
sensitive area ever since the establishment of the state of Israel, 
and that a settlement must eventually be based on “mutual 
accommodation.” He paid tribute to the work of General Burns 
and declared that Canada must be impartial; to ignore all Arab 
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grievances and side exclusively with Israel would “indeed be 
playing the communist game.” Israeli fear of Arab attack, he 
argued, should be allayed by knowledge that the 1950 tripartite 
agreement is still in effect; the Arabs must be assured of our 
concern for their “economic betterment and social progress.” 
Negotiation of permanent boundaries (with mutual concessions) , 
and international co-operation to resettle the Arab refugees (to 
which Israel should contribute) must remain the central aims 
of our policy. 

Although the government was obviously embarrassed by the 
events of January, the arms question in the following months 
was to be almost as embarrassing to the Conservatives and the 
CCF. At the end of January, during the only full debate on 
external affairs (other than that during the presentation of the 
estimates), the Conservatives proposed that the government 
prohibit all arms shipments to non-NATO countries in the Middle 
East. A CCF sub-amendment in effect endorsed this proposal. 
General Pearkes charged the government with “trafficking in 
arms”; while Mr. Colin Cameron indicated a weakness in the 
government’s position. He recalled Mr. Pearson’s argument, on 
the one hand, that without arms assistance Israel would no 
longer exist, and the minister’s assertion, on the other, that the 
relatively small shipments from Canada could not significantly 
affect the situation there. Mr. Coldwell and Mr. E. D. Fulton 
both criticized the government for the grounds on which it 
refused to table arms export permits: namely, that this would 
be unfair to competitive business. Mr. Coldwell took the occasion 
to condemn the full page advertisements of the Canadair com- 
pany which, he said, savoured of an older militarism. But as the 
session wore on, the opposition began to shift its ground. Why, 
asked Messrs. Drew and Diefenbaker, if the government was not 
interfering with the aircraft shipment to Egypt, would it not 
grant the pending Israeli requests for arms? On March 9, Mr. 
Pearson replied that the situation in the Middle East had eased, 
and that Mr. Hammerskjold had said, ‘‘We have moved away 
from the brink.’’ Thus, he argued, the circumstances were ‘‘not 
such as to warrant interference in the shipment by a Canadian 
company of a few training planes .. . nor does it in any way 
represent favouring one of those parties against the other .. .” 
This statement was followed shortly by the announcement of a 
cabinet decision approving three minor Israeli arms shipments. 
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But throughout the remainder of the session the major Israeli 
request for twenty-five Sabre jets remained “under considera- 
tion” while the opposition moved completely into the position of 
demanding the arming of Israel. Finally, on July 11, after agree- 
ing that there was an imbalance of arms in the Middle East, the 
Prime Minister got down to the rock foundation of Canadian 
foreign policy with the statement: “we do not feel that when 
other western powers were not prepared to join in that responsi- 
bility [of correcting the imbalance] it should be a responsibility 
left to the government of Canada which has not the immediate 
interest in the area which other western powers have.” 

By August the Suez problem overshadowed the whole Middle 
Eastern question. The government announced its support for 
“the principle of international control . . . preferably, if this 
turns out to be practicable, under the aegis of the United 
Nations .. .””. The Conservatives called for unqualified support 
of the British-French stand on the Suez canal, and the CCF 
suggested that the actions of President Nasser were now proof 
of the need to arm Israel. 

Thus, by the end of the session, the government could safely 
take refuge on the ground of a sub judice situation in the Middle 
East, the opposition had reversed its position on arms policy, 
and many people had already forgotten the earlier revelations of 
indecision and misinformation. What the rank and file of the 
Liberal party may have thought about all this remains obscure. 
The very few Liberal backbenchers who spoke at all on external 
affairs tended to preface their brief remarks with apologies for 
intervening. One exception was Mr. Georges Villeneuve of 
Roberval who treated his constituents to an impassioned plea 
for Canada’s entry into the Organization of American States. 

On matters relating to NATO the opposition had no less diffi- 
culty in eliciting basic information. Here, debate turned on the 
real meaning of “co-existence.” Mr. Pearson stated the very 
cautious view of the government. The Geneva spirit, he said, had 
resulted at the November foreign ministers’ meeting in almost 
nothing—‘“not a single basic objective of Soviet policy was 
changed.” One of these objectives, he argued, is to destroy 
NATO and drive the United States out of Europe; this the USSR 
hopes to do by “smiling away our fears so we will throw away 

our arms and our unity.” Another Russian tactic, said the minis- 

ter, is to refuse to consent to German unification except on their 
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own terms—which require an all-communist Germany. Because 
of this Russian policy the Canadian government welcomed the 
“searching examination” given the German question at the 
NATO Council meeting in December. Mr. Pearson stressed the 
crucial importance of “the predominant element of power in 
NATO”—United States arms. Yet, he said, the total NATO 
strength, being collective, “requires that every member of the 
coalition should know about and, if possible, should agree with 
the policies of the leaders . . . on no other basis can there be 
solid unity. ...” 

One can scarcely say that there was any deep division in the 
house on the question of NATO policy; but also, the house did 
not learn very much about the details of that policy. Indeed, 
apart from the occasion in February, 1955, when twelve members 
voted against the rearming of West Germany, the basic policies 
of NATO have never been closely debated in the house. How 
far is this the result of insufficient discussion of policy before 
decisions are made? Several cases from this parliamentary ses- 
sion may be relevant to that question. In March Mr. Diefenbaker 
asked Mr. Pearson what he had in mind to achieve an extension 
of the economic and cultural provisions of Article II of the NATO 
treaty. The minister replied that he could not properly enter 
into details of what might be done at the next Council meeting; 
the only information given about the expansion of activity under 
Article II (on which the government laid heavy stress) was the 
announcement that NATO’s committee of three (which, of 
course, includes Mr. Pearson) was circulating a questionnaire to 
member governments, and that the Canadian cabinet hoped to 
consider it shortly. On the subject of the reassessment of NATO’s 
military defences the house was given no information despite the 
minister’s remark that nuclear stalemate necessitated such re- 
assessment. No debate occurred in the house on the Council’s 
re-examination of the German question; and when Mr. Drew 
asked Mr. Campney for information on the Canadian gift of 
seventy-five jet fighters to West Germany, that minister replied 
that the gift was made on the advice of the Supreme Allied 
Commander and the NATO standing group “to allow the early 
build-up of West German forces.” In July, replying to a request 
for information about the rumoured reduction of Canadian forces 
in Europe, the Prime Minister said: “the nature of our participa- 
tion in NATO arrangements is always under consideration with 
our associates in the organization.” 
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In connection with NATO policy, Mr. Pearson has used the 
term “continuous consultation,” an expression recalling an 
earlier day in the development of the British Commonwealth. 
One cannot help but wonder whether the fears voiced by critics 
of the Borden-Meighen Commonwealth—that responsible govern- 
ment in Canada would be abrogated by its operation—are not 
far more amply realized in the present nature of NATO. 

During the session Mr. Howe presented the trade agreement 
with Russia for ratification and all groups joined in a happy 
back-thumping at the prospect of selling a possible fifty-five mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. But there was a good deal less unanimity 
on the question of Commonwealth relations. Here again, it can 
scarcely be said that the house gained much information as a 
basis for assessing government policy. In neither of his major 
statements did Mr. Pearson discuss any aspect of Commonwealth 
relations. Indeed, there has never been a debate in the Canadian 
house on such critical Commonwealth questions as the procedure 
for admission of new members into the association; and Canada 
seems to remain the champion of the “inert acceptance” view of 
the Commonwealth. While the speech from the throne intimated 
that Mr. St. Laurent would attend the Conference of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers, and while it emphasized the importance 
of NATO and UN for the “peace and security of Canada,” no 
indication of the government’s Commonwealth purposes, if any, 
was given. To the CCF and Social Credit groups this did not 
appear disturbing; the Conservatives probed the matter sporadi- 
cally throughout the session. 

No statement of policy prior to the June conference was 
elicited save the Prime Minister’s remark: “I do not think it 
would be proper for me to state what views we will support.” On 
his return from the conference Mr. St. Laurent said the attention 
in London had been focussed on “international affairs” and that 
“problems of the Commonwealth, as such, did not require very 
much attention. It is functioning as we expect it to function and 

adapting itself to changing conditions. . . .” Asked whether 
Canada might invite the Prime Ministers to Ottawa for their 
next meeting, Mr. St. Laurent replied that “London has proved 
to be a convenient site.”” Answering Mr. Drew, the Prime Minis- 
ter announced that the government had decided against calling 
a Commonwealth trade conference. Whatever validity there may 
be in Mr. Pearson’s end-of-the-session assertion that the govern- 
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ment is “very concerned with maintaining and strengthening 
Commonwealth relations,’”’ there was certainly no evidence that 
Canada’s Commonwealth policy would be the result of parlia- 
mentary discussion. There was, it is true, general support for 
the increase in Canada’s annual contribution to the Colombo 
plan (up $8,000,000 to $34,400,000), and several members 
stressed the importance of the plan in countering Russia’s econo- 
mic offensive. But it may seriously be doubted whether the gov- 
ernment asked for as much as parliament was prepared to vote. 
Mr. Coldwell indicated the invidious comparison of American and 
Canadian foreign aid programmes, while the government count- 
ered by pointing to the short supply of technical and administra- 
tive personnel required to operate such plans effectively. 

The sharpest division of opinion during the session occurred 
over the twin questions of Canadian recognition of the govern- 
ment of China and support for that government’s admission to 
the United Nations. On the one hand were the China lobby 
quotations of Social Creditors, and the remarks of such unin- 
hibited spokesmen of Quebec ultramontanism as Mr. Paul Gag- 
non: “No ambassador to the Vatican, because that could give 
a cerebral hemorrhage to sectarian Orangemen of our country 
... Our drafters of treaties are no longer satisfied with coexist- 
ence; they want cohabitation. I say that a Christian and Cath- 
olic nation like ours cannot honestly live under the same roof as 
communist China and red Russia. .. .’”” On the other hand were 
the insistent demands of the CCF for recognition of China. CCF 
speakers argued that the non-recognition of 400 million people 
served to weaken our case in the uncommitted areas of the world 
and to detract from the great value of Colombo aid. The Con- 
servatives, while conceding the necessity of eventual recognition 
maintained that immediate recognition would be an aid and com- 
fort to the communists everywhere. They tried to secure from 
Mr. Pearson a promise that he would not jump over the brink 
of recognition, on which they declared he was then standing, 
before a debate on the question. The minister’s retort was, of 
course, that the debate was then in progress. But the govern- 
ment’s promise, that it would continue to balance the various 
factors, held out no guarantee of actually putting any decision on 
China to a prior vote in the house. 

There has been a good deal of speculation about these 
“various factors.”” Some observers declare that Mr. Pearson wel- 
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comes CCF pressure in the area of Asiatic policy, because its 
direction is that in which he himself wishes to travel; others 
argue that he is concerned only about the dominating necessity 
of United States goodwill within the North Atlantic triangle and 
that this is the only serious factor; still others say that his 
alleged unpopularity in the province of Quebec means that he 
could never win an argument in the cabinet on this question. 
It does seem likely that if a private caucus of Quebec M.P.’s can 
bring about the withdrawal of the Speaker’s resignation, those 
same members would be quite equal to the task of vetoing any 
favourable decision on China. In the circumstances, who can 
doubt that the NATO Secretary-General’s job must look very 
attractive to Mr. Pearson? 

If the Commons experienced difficulty in acquiring informa- 
tion about the Commonwealth Conference, they had equal diffi- 
culty with respect to the ‘North American Conference’ of Messrs. 
Eisenhower, Cortines and St. Laurent. There was no previous 
information or debate about the White Sulphur Springs meeting 
of late March—other than the statement that it would be without 
agenda. On his return, the Prime Minister said that the Ameri- 
cans had explained “‘very frankly” their reasons for non-recog- 
nition of China, and that he had expressed Canada’s concern 
over the use of capital investment as a method of correcting the 
imbalance in Canadian-American trade. As a reply to a question 
it was also learned that a conference on international waterways 
had been suggested but not yet agreed upon. By May it was 
clear that the whole question of such basins as the St. John, 
Columbia and Yukon would have to be re-examined—and that 
the International Joint Commission would be ineffectual for 
this job since its two leading members had already expressed 
opposing views. Announcement was also made in June of a 
further United States-Canada trade agreement within the GATT 
framework—a very limited agreement discussed with appropriate 
caution by Mr. Howe. 

Throughout the session there was much opposition emphasis 
on the many sore points of Canadian-American relations: the 
virtual American control of the DEW line, the ill-advised criti- 
cism of Mr. Drew by the retiring American ambassador, Mr. 
Dulles’ excruciating interview with Look magazine, the excessive 
control of the Canadian economy by American investors etc., etc. 
But, as Mr. J. A. Stevenson pointed out, although the opposition 
saw the possibility of a campaign against American influence 
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they did not really know what to do about it—and the govern- 
ment’s one effort (the tax on advertisements in Canadian editions 
of American magazines) they opposed. 

Canada’s policy as a member of the sub-commitee of the 
UN Committee on Disarmament was subjected to only one seri- 
ous criticism. That was the CCF request that the government 
press for prohibition of nuclear weapon tests. The government’s 
reply was that this would be acceptable only within the frame- 
work of a general agreement on disarmament which, unfortu- 
nately, had not yet arrived. 

Whatever else may be said about external affairs in this par- 
liament, the subject did receive considerable attention. Oppor- 
tunities for questions were frequently used, if not always to 
much effect. The standing committee heard “evidence”’ from the 
minister, and from such distinguished public servants as General 
A. G. L. McNaughton and Mr. Nick Cavell. But although the 
committee appeared to be active, a disproportionate amount of 
time was spent on repetitious detail such as the acquisition and 
furnishing of the embassy at Rio de Janeiro. No doubt this 
watchdog function is useful, but one might hope that the com- 
mittee would probe further the vast areas in which the govern- 
ment remained mum before the whole house. 

What, then, is to be concluded about parliamentary control 
of our foreign policy? If by this is meant comparatively full 
information and debate prior to major decisions, there can be 
little question that the “dogma” is rather a myth than a reality. 
If, however, the present government’s interpretation of what 
constitutes an expression of parliamentary opinion is accepted, a 
case can be made out. But this interpretation implies unqualified 
acceptance of the absolute majority principle, and the complete 
rule of the whips—as indicated most clearly in the fight over 
Mr. Beaudoin. It involves, also, acceptance of Mr. Pearson’s 
emphasis on quiet diplomacy—which means an almost unfettered 
role for the executive. This can be justified if the opposition 
seriously debates policy principles—but, unhappily, this was 
seldom the case, as the minister himself pointed out in the Middle 
East debate. 

Finally, one wonders how even the ‘majority’ is constituted. 
Is it a genuine majority within the Liberal party, and one com- 
manded by the minister in matters concerning his own depart- 
ment—or is it really a minority giving answers which are never 
heard in the house? 




















SYRIAN ASPIRATIONS AND REALITIES 


Elie Salem* 


HE political crisis in Syria is caused by hidden disturbances 
a in the Syrian soul that are slowly coming into the open. It 

is still too soon to predict the consequences of this develop- 
ment. For those who know the Syrians and are concerned over 
their destiny, nothing is more perturbing than to behold the 
logical unfolding of the crisis resulting from what has been com- 
mitted on the local and international scenes since the outbreak 
of World War I. 

For some four centuries, Syria constituted a part of the Otto- 
man Empire and participated loyally in its Islamic conservative 
tradition. The beginning of the twentieth century, with the grad- 
ual secularization of the world, witnessed a serious turn in Syrian 
loyalty. 

Syrian intellectuals, under the influence of Western and new 
Turkish ideas, began to entertain national designs. The “Young 
Turks,” organized in the “Committee of Union and Progress,” 
sought to “turkify” the Empire and to suppress Syrian nation- 
alism, but succeeded only in intensifying the Syrian desire for 
independence. Western Missions, through the spread of educa- 
tion, and the discovery of the classical Arab heritage, supplied 
the Syrians with the historical proponents of national existence. 
The concept of an Arab nation, rooted in the past and conscious 
of the future, independent of the Turks, free and sovereign, ap- 
peared most attractive. In pursuance of this objective, secret 
societies were formed, political parties were established and news- 
papers were filled with serious and suggestive ideas. Gradually 
the Arab movement gained momentum. 

Since the inception of nationalism in the Near East, the 
Syrians have been the most loyal supporters of the concept of an 
Arab nation comprising all the Arabic-speaking peoples. It is 
characteristic of them politically, to reach beyond the local and 
merge with the greater whole. This explains why Syria is often 
referred to as the Prussia of the Arabs, an appellation which is 
no longer true in the light of the strong Arab line which new 
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Egypt is sponsoring, and loyal Syria is following. And though 
the schemes of “Greater Syria” and of the “Fertile Crescent” 
arouse great interest in Iraq and Jordan, they have consistently 
failed to gain popular support among the Syrian people. The 
latter have equally refrained from supporting the objective of 
the Syrian National Social Party, which seeks to unify geogra- 
phical Syria (i.e. Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Lebanon and Cyprus, 
roughly eleven million inhabitants compared to Syria’s present 
population of four million) into one national state, politically in- 
dependent of its Arab neighbours. While the party recognizes 
the existence of an “Arab World” or an “Arab Front’ it refuses 
to accept the concept of an Arab Nation, and succeeds therefore 
only in inviting severe opposition from Syrian official and popular 
sources. 

Syrian national aspirations suffered three severe setbacks in 
the twentieth century, each of which left its impression on Syrian 
political life. The first was caused by the Turks, who, conscious 
of the nationalist movement among the Syrians, used extremely 
severe measures in an effort to repress it. As a result martyrs 
went to the gallows and Syrian youth were thrust into the 
European front (1914-1918). Because of such unhappy mem- 
ories, coupled with the annexation of some northern strips of 
Syria, Turko-Syrian relations have not been friendly. For those 
who are interested in promoting peace in the Near East, it is 
imperative to inculcate closer relations and to work for a common 
purpose between Syria and Turkey. The importance of this 
policy cannot be over-emphasized at a time when pacts and al- 
liances are bringing together nations that have the barest modi- 
cum of cultural connections. 

The second setback was caused by Great Britain and France. 
The Arabs, under the leadership of the Sharif of Mecca revolted 
against the Turks after they were promised by the British “the 
independence of the Arab countries and their inhabitants,” with 
certain reservations concerning the positions lying to the west 
of Damascus, Homs, Hama and Eleppo. Without consenting to 
these reservations the Arabs lent their support to the British 
during the war and were innocently certain of the reward. In 
spite of the open promises to the contrary, Britain, France and 
Russia negotiated in secret the Sykes-Picot agreement in the 
spring of 1916. This shocking document, in a most abominable 
manner, divided geographical Syria into spheres of influence, 
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with each party recognizing the right of the other to administer 
its portion without interference. The conference at San Remo 
recognized the French mandate over Syria even though a na- 
tional government was already established under King Faisal and 
a congress was called and a constitution drafted. The French 
imposed themselves on Syria by force and had to fight several 
battles, not only to establish their mandate, but also to maintain 
it. The French lost no time in dividing the country into petty 
states. Territories were added to the Mountain of Lebanon to 
create the state of “Greater Lebanon”, which, because of its 
Christian majority, was thought to be more loyal to French suz- 
erainty. Damascus and Aleppo were made into two separate 
states. The ‘Alawid area (i.e. al-Ladhqiyah) and Jebel al-Druze 
were given separate autonomous administrations. Between 1920 
and 1943 when Syria achieved its independence the Syrians re- 
volted against France no less than ten times with a tremendous 
loss of life and property to both parties. And when finally the 
French forces departed in the summer of 1945 the embittered 
Syrians expressed their gratitude to their French administration 
by burning French books, destroying streets built by the French 
and virtually extirpating all vestiges of an era which to the 
Syrians was nothing short of a terrible nightmare. Because of 
the immense racial arrogance manifested by the French in Syria, 
not even French culture and language were allowed to endure. 
The enemies of France could not have done more to whet Syrian 
rancour against the French and indeed the West, than the im- 
position of the mandate and the arrogant and corrupt manner in 
which the French applied it. 

The third setback arose with the Palestine conflict of 1948. 
Palestine is southern Syria. Since the detachment of Arab ter- 
ritories from the Ottoman Empire the Palestinians have been 
constantly calling for unity with Syria. The Zionist organization 
operating in Britian during the war succeeded in exacting from 
the Foreign Secretary Mr. (Later Lord) Balfour, a promise, 
commonly known as the “Balfour declaration” of March, 1917. 
In this promise Britain pledged herself to the support of a “‘na- 
tional home” for the Jews in Palestine. In spite of British official 
objection, the Jews continued to interpret this promise as imply- 
ing the eventual establishment of a Jewish state. In 1948 a war 
was fought in Palestine between the Zionists and the Arab States 
in which the latter were defeated. This historic humiliation may 
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be due in part to the tragic dearth of leadership, to stupid jeal- 
ousies among the Arab ruling governments and dynasties, to 
lack of experience in management, co-ordination and administra- 
tion of a task of such magnitude, to the deficiency in armies and 
weapons, and to the solid stand of the UN against the Arab 
cause. The Syrians suffered terrible anguish. Their army was 
humiliated; southern Syria was lost, national pride was silenced; 
all was gloom and quiet; and for those who knew, it was the 
setting for the storm. 

From 1948 on the politics of Syria have been inseparably in- 
terwined with the question of Israel, and perhaps for the first 
time in the Syrian soul the “international” has lost its signific- 
ance. Talk to the Syrian of democracy, human rights, and even 
of pure theology and you always end arguing the Israeli prob- 
lem. The political picture in the Near East will never be under- 
stood apart from this sad truth; and the quick political out- 
bursts that followed in Syria cannot be fully explained in isola- 
tion from it. 

The disappointment with the civil regime opened the door for 
military intervention which through coups and counter-coups 
gave the country, for a period of five years, various forms of mil- 
itary government and dictatorship. The first of these (March 30, 
1949) was engineered by Colonel Husni al-Za’im, a courageous 
officer, with new ideas, who had the opportunity to be the 
Mustapha Kemal of Syria. Unfortunately he suffered from lack 
of humility and tact. The major cause of his rapid downfall, 
however, was not his own character, but the fact that in gaining 
power and fame he aroused the jealousy of his colleagues and 
thereby planted the seed of his own destruction. 

As a result of the coup Shukri al-Quwatly, the President of 
the Republic was ousted from the country, the constitution was 
suspended and the parliament dissolved. Though constitutional 
life was arrested and freedom curtailed, the new regime had 
tremendous popular support. National feeling was revived and 
confidence was restored. Morale was high and public servants 
performed their duties with a zeal and efficiency that Syria had 
never known before. Confident of popular support, al-Za’im 
ordered a plebiscite, and on June 25, 1949, he was elected presi- 

dent. 

The political success of al-Za’im revealed to his colleagues in 
the army three things: the lure of political authority, the quick 
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success of a coup d’état, and the existence of popular support for 
army intervention in politics. It was in the light of this experi- 
ence that the following coups were instigated. On August 14, 
1949, General Sami al-Hannawi, a colleague of al-Za’im, led the 
second coup. President al-Za’im and Muhsin al-Barazi, his Prime 
Minister, were summarily executed. The new adventurer claimed 
that the purpose of his coup was to separate the army from 
politics and restore constitutional life. Hashim al-Atassi, an old 
patriot and statesman, was called upon to be President of the 
Republic, a new assembly was elected and a new constitution 
was drafted. It was promulgated on September 5, 1950, and 
though it was suspended by the following coup, it was later 
restored in 1954 when Syria regained its normal constitutional 
life. The era of al-Hannawi was characterized by intense Arab 
nationalism and by greater efforts on Syria’s part to seek unity 
and closer relations with the other Arab states. The constitu- 
tion reflects this feeling. In the preamble “the Representatives 
of the Syrian Arab nation” declare that they are “a part of the 
whole Arab nation” and look forward ‘“‘to the day when the Arab 
nation shall be united in one state.”’ They also pledge to build 
their modern state on ‘‘those sound ethical bases advocated by 
Islam and the other Theistic Religions and to combat atheism 
and moral decadence.”’ 

Under al-Hannawi the possibility of unification with Iraq was 
seriously debated but this question was always met by two ob- 
jections. First, the Syrians feared that unity with Iraq might 
bring Syria into the orbit of British influence, since Iraq is 
closely tied politically and economically to Great Britain. Second, 
having experienced the republican regime, the Syrians were not 
prepared to trade it for a monarchy. This explains only part of 
the recent (July, 1956) move by the Syrian parliament to start 
immediate negotiations with the Egyptian government for the 
purpose of unifying the two states on a federal basis. This move, 
if seriously supported, may turn out to be the first step in the 
realization of the Syrian national aspirations to actual political 
unity with all the Arab states from Morocco to Kuwait. 

While the Hannawi regime was functioning, seemingly 
smoothly, a new storm was gathering around the dynamic and 
controversial figure of Colonel Adib al-Shishakly, who is believed 
to have collaborated in the secret preparation of the previous 
military coups. On December 19, 1949, al-Shishakly forced al- 
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Hannawi out of his post as chief of staff and announced un- 
equivocably that he did not intend to interfere in the political 
conduct of the state. With an irony similar to the hypocrisy of 
this declaration, he announced that his purpose was to safeguard 
the republican regime in Syria. If that were really his motive 
he was then certainly working against unity with Iraq under the 
Hashemite dynasty. For a period of one year al-Shishakly re- 
mained behind the political scene (i.e. he held no political post) 
yet forming and dissolving cabinets at will. On November 29, 
1951, al-Shishakly, as had been expected, entered directly into 
politics. Having established the “Party of Arab Liberation” he 
dissolved all the other political parties, and was consequently 
fully established as a dictator. To give his regime legal form, a 
new constitution of the presidential type (similar to the U.S. 
constitution with respect to the powers of the President) was in- 
troduced, and an assembly subservient to his will was elected. 
Like al-Za’im, al-Shishakly was elected president, and surpris- 
ingly enough he continued in power until February 25, 1954, 
when popular uprisings in Aleppo, al-Ladhqiyah and Dayr al-Zur 
resulted in his downfall and exile. 

For the past two years relative normality has been restored. 
Though the army is not yet fully out of the picture, it at least 
does not interfere openly; and there is reason to believe that it 
is now convinced that the army should stay out of politics. By 
normality is meant the return to constitutional, parliamentary 
life as it existed before the intervention of the army in politics. 
And as if to prove that the military coups have not been in vain, 
the constitution of September 5, 1950, has been reinstated and 
applied since 1954. On the other hand, ex-president al-Quwatli, 
who only seven years ago was deposed as a traitor, was ceremoni- 
ously applauded when he was restored to the presidency of the 
country. 

The freely elected parliament of the newly restored order is 
representative of all popular shades and opinions and truly ful- 
fils the requisites of parliamentary constitutional government. 

After experiencing a period of painful military jostling 
in the civil government, Syria finds itself exhausted; and even 
the youth who craved for courageous and quick action, feel in 
the depths of their souls the need for peace, stability and order. 
In their hopes and expectations, however, a dilemma stares them 


in the face. 
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To the Syrians the presence of Israel implies the absence of 
peace. Righly or wrongly they are convinced that Israel is the 
handmaiden of Western imperialism, a serious conviction which 
explains the basic reasons behind the recent flirtations on the 
part of Egypt and Syria with the Soviet Union. Though the 
state of Israel is fully established the Arab states refuse to 
recognize her and to exchange diplomatic representations with 
her. Their stand on this matter is very much like the position 
of the U.S. vis-a-vis Red China. 

If only freedom from fear, namely, from attack by Israel, 
can be attained, both as an objective fact and as a subjective be- 
lief, Syria could concentrate more freely on its basic internal 
problems. It is truly fantastic that Egypt and Syria, where the 
majority of the people live in extreme poverty, should spend 
astronomical figures on the purchase of military weapons and 
thus divert a large portion of their capital to non-productive 
investments. 

It is to the credit of Syria that in spite of all the sufferings 
that it has undergone in the last decade it succeeded in carrying 
out substantial programmes of economic and social development 
financed almost entirely from internal resources. Since 1949 
notable advances in irrigation and drainage work have been 
made, schools and hospitals have been built in increasing num- 
bers, and government loans to industrial enterprise have been 
made available. Though the textile industry has greatly in- 
creased since World War II agricultural produce remains the 
major factor in Syrian economy. In 1950 agricultural produce 
was valued at £.8.553 million compared to £.8.125 million of in- 
dustrial produce. Exports therefore are chiefly agricultural, 
such as cotton, barley and wheat. 

The increase in government investment is remarkable. In 
1952 it was £.8.44 million. One year later this figure jumped 
to £.8.83.3 million. Aware of the rapid increase of government 
interest in economic planning, and conscious of the need for 
expert advice, the Syrian government invited the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development to make a survey and 
and lend its support. After careful study the Bank recommended 
a six year development plan ending in 1960 that would necessitate 
an average annual expenditure of £.8.164.3 million. Though 
this plan was not specifically followed the government approved 
in August of 1955 a seven-year plan entailing an average annual 
expenditure of £.8.94 million. This plan is now in effect, and 
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to ensure its proper execution a Permanent Economic Council 
and an Economic Development Institute were established. The 
Council, an advisory body of thirty members, meets under 
the chairmanship of the Minister of National Economy. The 
Institute consists of five permanent members, who, as experts, 
are entrusted with the planning and execution of the develop- 
ment projects. 

A serious evil in the Syrian economy at present is the pre- 
valence of regressive taxation. Since the people are not civic 
minded enough to pay direct taxes the government has to rely 
heavily on indirect taxation, which lays equal burden on rich 
and poor. As a result the poor suffer and the rich gain protec- 
tion. The government appears unable to remedy this injustice. 
Peoples in the Arab world expect miraculous reforms from their 
governments, without realizing that governments are often the 
reflections of popular potentialities. In the underdeveloped 
countries progress is by necessity slow. It is hampered by the 
inefficiency of governmental personnel, excessive centralization, 
red tape, corruption and personal allegiances. Unless these 
defects are met and solved in the very agency that plans and ex- 
ecutes the reforms, it is in vain to expect the rapid acceleration 
of the rate of progress presently attained in Syrian social and 
economic life. 

It is clear that for the underdeveloped countries no miracles 
are in store. There is no short cut to success. Lasting progress 
can result only from hard, persistent and patient work. The 
Syrians who rejected Point IV aid when offered to them, may 
have been aware of this and may have seriously wanted to rely 
on themselves. But among those who are friendly to the Syrian 
people and in sympathy with their national aspirations, there 
are many who feel that the Syrian government often allows its 
policies to be determined by the blind and xenophobic mob. It 
is true, not only in Syria, but in the whole Arab world, that since 
the Palestine fiasco, many governmental attitudes and declara- 
tions have been made in obvious appeasement to the mob. 
Though it is difficult to measure the influence of the mob in 
Syria, it is nevertheless clear that it commands great power. 
Syrian leaders must now face a new challenge. To what extent 
can a leader speak the truth to his people and act in accordance 
with reason without fear or compromise? A giant in thought 
and conviction may tread this path, but it is seriously doubtful 
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whether he can continue far on it. Taming the mob therefore is 
a serious problem which demands wise and immediate handling. 

Since the nineteenth century Western civilization has been 
invading Syria through the media of schools, Christian missions, 
trade, journals and, more recently, movies. Western dress and 
commodities are accepted readily, but the more basic aspects of 
western culture have not yet taken root. Consequently Syrian 
intellectuals are faced with the dilemma of reconciling Western 
ideas and local compulsions; and in the effort of doing this there 
is the danger of losing their identity. A man with two languages 
or two educations often needs careful watching for unless his 
education is solid and complete he is doomed to superficiality and 
schizophrenia. 

Of Western influences on Syrian social life, mention should 
be made of the victory of monogamy over polygamy, especially 
among the educated classes. Syria, during the first military 
coup, was the first Arab country to enfranchise women, an 
action that was confirmed by the succeeding regimes. The 
government is also admitting women into the administration, 
particularly in the Ministry of Education, as teachers, and in the 
Ministry of Finance as auditors, where it is alleged that a wo- 
man’s keen sense of economy is most appropriate. Women’s 
acquisition of social status and political rights is of profound 
significance in the life of the Near East. It marks a trend away 
from the Islamic traditions. With the encroachment of Western 
civilization, Moslem culture in the forms of social customs, atti- 
tudes and institutions, is forced into the defensive and is probably 
fighting a losing battle. Reaction to this challenge should not 
be forced to take the form of rigid conservatism (i.e. Wahhabism 
of Saudi Arabia) or of retreat into hatred and prejudice. More 
than anything else in Syrian life it needs all the wisdom and the 
understanding that the Syrian leaders and intellectuals can 
master to channel it into constructive ends. The future of Syria, 
therefore, will not depend only on her political, social and econ- 
omic development; her spiritual and cultural developments must 
also be given consideration and encouragement, as it is in this 
sphere that progress is real and lasting. 

The Syrian people deserve a long period of peace under free 
national institutions. Only then are they capable of developing 
a mode of life genuinely their own. They have in their history 
every indication that they are capable of fruitful participation in 
and constructive sharing with the other living cultures of the 
world. 



















































CANADA IN INDOCHINA 


Pacificus* 

N July 21, 1954, the Government of Canada was invited by 
O the Geneva Conference on Indochina to designate repre- 

sentatives to serve with those of India and Poland as mem- 
bers of three Commissions to supervise the implementation of the 
armistice agreements that had been concluded for Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos. The Canadian Government accepted this 
unexpected invitation on July 27. Early in August a meeting of 
Canadian, Indian and Polish representatives in New Delhi led to 
the formal establishment of the Commissions in Hanoi, Vientiane 
and Phnom Penh respectively on August 11. 

The Canadian Government did not accept its new responsibili- 
ties lightly. It was emphasized in public statements that mem- 
bership on the three Commissions did not mean that Canada had 
been called upon to “guarantee or enforce” the cease-fire in 
Indochina nor did it involve any “military or collective security 
commitments” not previously undertaken by Canada as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. The Government was under no illu- 
sions about the “magnitude and complexity of the task”’ but it 
was asserted, 

“We know from experience . . . that just as local conflicts can 
become general war, so conditions of security and stability in any 
part of the world will serve the cause of peace everywhere. If, 
therefore, by participating in the work of these Indochina Com- 
missions, Canada can assist in establishing such security and 


stability in Southeast Asia, we will be serving our country as well 
as the cause of peace.” 


The provision of about 160 carefully selected persons to staff 
the three Canadian Delegations in the field and a significant 
number to carry “Operation Indochina” in Ottawa has proved 
a real and continuing difficulty for both the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs and the Department of National Defence. At 
every level the military and non-military components of the three 
Canadian Delegations have had to build up a rather unique pat- 
tern of relations which could be maintained only by a high degree 
of good humour and tolerance for differing traditions and pro- 
cedures. Relations with the other Delegations have not always 
been easy with persons in each representing different national 
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backgrounds as well as three different foreign policies sometimes 
Jabelled neutralism, communism and anti-communism. Not only 
has involvement in Indochina projected many Canadians into an 
area of direct conflict between Communists and non-Communists 
but also one in which the policies of major friendly nations, India, 
France and the United States, are often divergent and sometimes 
contradictory. Despite these and other difficulties most of the 
nearly four hundred Canadians who have served in Indochina 
have conducted themselves under trying climatic conditions and 
among strange and often hostile people (Under normal circum- 
stances, nearly half of the Canadians in Indochina are serving 
in communist-controlled territories of North Vietnam and North- 
ern Laos.) so as to enhance the international prestige of our 
nation and to provide positive evidence of its increasing maturity 
in world politics. 

Within the framework of the Geneva Agreements, Canadian 
policy in Indochina has had three major objectives. First, there 
has been an overriding desire to prevent the resumption of hostili- 
ties in the region. In the second place, Canada has attempted to 
confine her responsibilities in Indochina to a reasonably restric- 
tive reading of the Geneva Agreements. Our representatives 
have had no desire to play a general good-offices role in the area 
nor to urge on any of the four Indochinese states any particular 
measures not explicitly provided for in the various Agreements. 
In particular, the Canadian position has been that the Vietnam 
Commission has not within its present terms of reference any 
responsibilities in connection with the elections to unite the two 
zones of Vietnam as stipulated in the Final Declaration made by 
seven of the nine Powers participating in the Geneva Conference. 
Similarly, Canada has used its influence to prevent the Commis- 
sions becoming involved in the border disputes between Cambodia 
and South Vietnam which have arisen in recent months. Thirdly, 
Canada has attempted to carry out her obligations in Indochina 
in such a way as to complicate as little as possible her relations 
with major friendly powers with interests in the region, notably 
the United States, France and India. Although our policy has 
on several occasions diverged from each of these nations, there 
has been no time at which such disagreements have prevented 
full and frank discussions of Indochinese problems with the repre- 
sentatives of these powers in Indochina, in Ottawa and in their 


national capitals. 
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The “judicial, supervisory and mediatory” work of the three 
Commissions is often somewhat impeded by the fact that the 
Delegations come from nations with different foreign policy 
orientations. In a sense, it seems clear from the composition of 
the Commissions that Canada is expected to “represent” Western 
and anti-communist interests and our representatives in the field 
quite naturally do not divest themselves of their cultural back- 
ground as citizens of a Western democracy. On the other hand 
the Canadian Government has not interpreted its role in Indo- 
china as requiring it to pursue a course of slavish advocacy of 
the actions of non-communist powers in the region or an auto- 
matic condemnation of all communist actions. 

Cambodia has been called the “success story of the Geneva 
Conference.” Unlike South Vietnam and Laos, on whose behalf 
the respective Agreements were signed by France, the Cambodian 
Government wielded a significant amount of influence at Geneva 
and was successful in gaining fairly favourable terms. In part- 
icular, the Cambodian Agreement provided that the indigenous 
communist elements—the Khmer Resistance Forces—should be 
demobilized on the spot and the political settlement was to con- 
sist of these persons being accorded by the Government a full 
amnesty for their conduct in the past and the opportunity to be 
accepted into the national community on the same terms as other 
citizens. In its Fourth Interim Report to the Co-Chairmen of 
the Geneva Conference in October, 1955, the Cambodian Com- 
mission declared that by giving the ex-resistants equal rights 
in the recent national elections the Cambodian Government had 
discharged its political responsibilities under the Agreement. 
The Commission is now limited in its functions to the routine 
duties of checking the passage of war materials and military 
personnel to and from Cambodia and since December, 1955, has, 
progressively reduced its strength by the dissolution of inspection 
teams. 

The situation in Laos, the most isolated and least-populated 
of the Indochina states, has remained explosive and a stable 
armistice has never been attained throughout the nation. Article 
14 of the Agreement for the Cessation of Hostilities in Laos 
provided inter alia that “pending a political settlement” the in- 
digenous Communist forces—The Fighting Units of Pathet Lao— 
should be regrouped in the nation’s two northern provinces of 
Phong Saly and Sam Neua. Article 19 of the Agreement pro- 
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vided that during this transition period each of the parties was 
to respect the territory under the military control of the other. 
The Pathet Lao have claimed from the first that the Agreement 
has given them rights to exclusive control of the whole of the 
two provinces prior to a political settlement. The Royal Laotian 
Government has advanced the counter-claim that it has the right 
to maintain and reinforce the military positions it held at the 
time the Agreement was signed so long as it does not attack the 
Pathet Lao. Because of disagreements within the Commission, 
the Canadian and Polish representatives supporting the broad 
Royal Laotian Government’s and Pathet Lao viewpoints respect- 
ively and the Indians unwilling to come down on either side of 
the dispute, the Commission itself has not given an authoritative 
interpretation of the rights of the parties under the Agreement. 
Since August, 1954, Pathet Lao and Royal Laotian Government 
troops have been in close proximity at several positions in the 
northern provinces and sporadic fighting has been almost in- 
evitable. 

The attempt to attain a stable armistice in northern Laos has 
been bedevilled from the start by the failure of the parties to 
progress toward a political settlement which would restore the 
effective control of the Royal Laotian Government throughout 
the northern provinces. In a series of political conferences be- 
tween representatives of the Pathet Lao and Royal Laotian 
Government which lasted through most of 1955 the Communists 
made it abundantly clear that they had no real intention of ac- 
cepting conditions which would result in the demobilization of 
their forces in Phong Saly and Sam Neua and the subsequent 
reintegration of ex-members of the resistance into the Laotian 
national community. The failure of the Pathet Lao to take steps 
to liquidate the status which under the Geneva Agreements was 
meant to be a transitional one has embittered relations between 
the parties and has been the key factor in frustrating the attain- 
ment of a stable armistice in Laos. The Royal Laotian Govern- 
ment and the Pathet Lao have entered into a whole series of 
general and local cease-fire agreements with varying degrees of 
Commission assistance but each of these arrangements has 
been based on the assumption that an early political set- 
tlement would take place. As prospects fora negotiated 
political settlement have dimmed, the Royal Laotian Govern- 
ment has become progressively less interested in considering 
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measures providing for an effective separation of the opposing 
forces which might well lead to a permanent partition of the 
nation in contravention of the Geneva Agreement. 

Canadian policy in Laos for the past year has been based 
on the recognition that a stable cease-fire in the north was im- 
probable unless and until steps were taken to restore the effective 
control of the Royal Laotian Government over the northern 
provinces and that on the basis of past performance the two 
parties were unlikely to reach such a settlement without decisive 
Commission action. On May 24, 1955, the then Canadian Com- 
missioner in Laos, Mr. Leon Mayrand, introduced a draft resolu- 
tion in the Commission calling for the immediate re-establish- 
ment of the Royal Administration in Phong Saly and Sam Neua. 
Unfortunately, neither the Indian nor the Polish Delegations 
was willing to support such decisive Commission action. On 
January 7, 1956, the present Canadian Commissioner, Mr. Paul 
Bridle, supported a Resolution passed by the Commission with 
Polish abstention calling upon the parties to enter into negotia- 
tions within twenty eight days with the object of reaching the 
political settlement envisaged in the Geneva Agreement, includ- 
ing the immediate restoration of Royal Government authority 
in the northern provinces. The Royal Laotian Government 
promptly accepted the terms of the resolution and the repre- 
sentatives of the Pathet Lao rejected it. 

Officers of the Canadian Army serving in the two northern 
provinces of Laos have had perhaps a more difficult and frustrat- 
ing assignment than any of their compatriots in Indochina. This 
part of the country is rugged and primitive and particularly in 
the monsoon season, which lasts from June to October, supply 
by air from Vientiane is uncertain. The major cause of frustra- 
tion, however, has come from the campaign of harrassment, 
obstruction and violence against Commission teams by the Pathet 
Lao. At best, freedom of movement of Commission personnel 
in Pathet Lao-controlled areas is narrowly restricted and in 
several recent instances the Communist troops have resorted to 
physical humiliation and intimidation of team members. Can- 
adian frustration stems also from the fact that while it has 
proved possible for the Commission to check the passage of war 
materials to and from parts of the nation under control of the 
Royal Laotian Government (and the Government has estab- 
lished a commendable pattern of cooperation with the Commis- 
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sion in this respect), there have never been procedures devised 
to investigate charges that the Pathet Lao have in contravention 
of the Geneva Agreement received substantial military assist- 
ance from neighboring Communist North Vietnam. 

The purely military phases of the Geneva Agreement for the 
cessation of hostilities in Vietnam have been implemented in a 
relatively satisfactory manner and it has been those parts of 
the settlement which can be classed broadly-speaking as “politi- 
cal” which have most exercised the Vietnam Commission. Dur- 
ing the three hundred day period ending on May 18, 1955, the 
French and Communist troops regrouped on their respective 
sides of the seventeenth parallel. The fact that the normal ad- 
ministrative fixtures and services were transferred by the out- 
going to the incoming military forces in cases where this was 
necessary with relatively little dislocation was due in large part 
to the mediation of the International Commission. The super- 
vision of the demilitarized area dividing North and South Viet- 
nam and of war materials and military personnel passing into 
and out of each zone have proved continuing tasks of the Viet- 
nam Commission. In the latter connection, the problems en- 
countered in North and South Vietnam are very different: 
whereas almost all men and materials coming into the South do 
so through a small number of sea-bases and airports at which it 
has proved possible to establish supervision by Commission 
teams, military aid coming to North Vietnam will naturally 
come by land from China and the Commission has never been 
able to devise a satisfactory system of control of the China- 
North Vietnam border. An effective cease-fire has been attained 
in Vietnam, although in the long run the maintenance of the 
Armistice may well depend on the reaching of more satisfactory 
solutions to outstanding political problems between the two 
Vietnamese regimes than has hitherto been attained. 

Some of the most troublesome work of the Vietnam Com- 
mission has revolved around the so-called “14(c) cases.” Article 
14(c) of the Agreement for the cessation of hostilities in Viet- 
nam provided: “Each party undertakes to refrain from any 
reprisals or discrimination against persons or organizations on 
account of their activities during the hostilities and to guarantee 
their democratic liberties.”” The fact that the Commission has 
no authority over the legal procedures of either zone, the difficul- 
ties inherent in trying to determine whether measures taken 
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against individuals were solely a result of their political activities 
prior to the cease-fire and the limited resources of the Commis- 
sion to investigate the very large number of complaints under 
the Article has made the supervision of its implementation far 
from satisfactory. The task of the Commission in this regard 
has been further complicated by the refusal of the Government 
of South Vietnam, the administration in control of the territory 
south of the seventeenth parallel, to assume formal legal res- 
ponsibilities under the Agreement. 

One of the persistent concerns of the Vietnam Commission 
up to July 20, 1955, was supervision of the implementation of 
that part of the Cease-Fire Agreement which provided that on 
the three hundred day period after the cease-fire each Viet- 
namese citizen had the right to decide whether he wished to live 
in North or South Vietnam. The Communist Government of 
North Vietnam in its attempt to frustrate this aspect of the 
Agreement resorted to an apparently co-ordinated campaign of 
obstruction against persons wishing to move to the South and 
against the Commission itself. By devising a cumbersome system 
for exit permits, by failing to provide adequate transport for 
refugees wishing to leave the North and by resort to physical 
intimidation of those who wished to change their zone of resi- 
dence, an atmosphere of “suspicion, fear and rumour” was main- 
tained in which the free movement of persons as provided for 
under the Agreement was severely hampered. The Communists 
also denied Commission teams access to refugees in North Viet- 
nam and effective Commission investigation of complaints that 
persons were being denied the right to choose their zone of resi- 
dence was impossible. Communist obstructionism also included 
the presentation to the Commission of about 320,000 petitions 
from individuals in the North charging that friends and relatives 
had moved to South Vietnam under pressure. Commission in- 
vestigation of this kind of charge in which some twenty five 
thousand refugees in the South were contacted proved the al- 
legations of pressure to be groundless. In spite of Communist 
intimidation, 892,876 Vietnamese moved from North to South 
Vietnam in the period ending July 20, 1955, most of them by 
means other than those provided by the Communist authorities. 
The Canadian Delegation deserves great credit for their resolute 
stand on behalf of those Vietnamese wishing to exercise their 
right to change their zone of residence. In the Commission’s 
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Third Interim Report, a minority Canadian note called special 
attention to the non-fulfilment of this phase of the Agreement. 
In the Fourth Interim Report was contained a lengthy and well- 
documented Canadian minority statement recording Communist 
obstruction and intimidation of refugees wishing to move to the 
South and of the obstruction of Commission teams attempting to 
investigate alleged denials of the right to freedom of movement. 
Partly as a consequence of the minority Canadian note in the 
Third Interim Report the period in which citizens of one zone 
could opt to move to the other was extended from May 18 to July 
20, 1955. 

One of the major difficulties faced by the Vietnam Commis- 
sion from the first has revolved around the failure of the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam to assume formal legal obligations under 
the Cease-Fire Agreement. The Diem Government did not sign 
the Agreement and since the time of the Geneva Conference 
has been openly hostile to the settlement that was concluded by 
France. The Commission has thus been faced with an anomal- 
ous situation in which the French High Command has had legal 
responsibilities for the implementation of the Agreement in the 
area south of the 17th Parallel which has been under the con- 
trol of the Ngo Dinh Diem Administration. The problem be- 
came particularly acute in the spring of 1956 when the French 
Government announced that at the request of the South Vietnam 
Government the French High Command, the agency through 
which the Commander-in-Chief of the French Union Forces had 
discharged his obligations under the Agreement, was to be with- 
drawn from the South on April 28. Although the Diem Govern- 
ment has offered certain forms of de facto co-operation with the 
Commission, a public statement by Diem on April 6, 1956, made 
clear that the Government was not at that time willing to assume 
formal legal obligations under the Agreement. The statement 
declared that, although South Vietnam was not bound by the 
Agreement, it would co-operate with the Commission “As an 
organization working for peace.’”’ Diem asserted that he him- 
self was working for the peaceful unification of Vietnam and was 
prepared to see his country participate in free general elections 
for that purpose when conditions of real liberty existed in the 
North. However, the Premier did not retreat from his previous 
position that his Government would refuse to participate with 
the Communists in the Joint Commission, which under the 
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Agreement has the primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of the cease-fire. Although the Canadian Government has long 
recognized the unsatisfactory and anomalous situation arising 
from the failure of the Government of South Vietnam to assume 
formal] legal responsibilities under the Geneva Agreement, it has 
been the Canadian hope that some ad hoc solution could be de- 
vised so that the cease-fire in Vietnam will be maintained. 

As this is written it is impossible to foresee when the onerous 
responsibilities assumed by Canada in the summer of 1954 will 
end. The history of other recent truce commissions in Korea, 
Israel and Kashmir shows the difficulty of terminating the work 
of such bodies when the areas in which they operate are still 
troubled and the Geneva Agreements do not provide any ex- 
plicit procedure for the dissolution of the Indochina Commissions. 
Whatever the duration of Canadian responsibilities in Indochina, 
the spirit in which these responsibilities were accepted and car- 
ried out marks an important evolution in the nation’s increasing 
maturity in world politics. It must not be forgotten that only two 
decades ago most Canadians felt that they lived, internationally- 
speaking, in a “fireproof house.’”’ Today with almost no dissent- 
ing voices heard we have moved to a frank recognition that in- 
stability anywhere menaces our own interests and have been 
willing to accept the burdens and frustrations of an onerous 
assignment in an area of the world as remote as any other from 
our previous interests and concern. 














KENYA: A RETROSPECT 
G. F. A. Baer* 


ENYA is no longer hot news. The Mau Mau are all but 
K defeated. But as the curtain is about to fall after this ugly, 

bloody spectacle, it is time for us to ask ourselves what 
turned these usually docile Africans into murderers of defenceless 
people. 

Kenya is a country of mainly three races. There are five mil- 
lion Africans in Kenya and only about a fiftieth of them are 
Kikuyu. Apart from this tribe, who at present enjoys hero- 
stratic fame, there are other important tribes such as the Kavir- 
ondo and the proud and exclusive Masai. Whites do not own land 
in the territory occupied by most of these people and accordingly 
the problems arising out of white settlement do not exist. 

The Kikuyu are chiefly farmers. They are not warriors by 
tradition as, for example, their neighbours, the Masai. They 
are intelligent, but often truculent and surly, and they are 
politically-minded. Indeed, some well-informed people think that 
they are the most politically-minded of all East-African natives 
including even the Baganda. 

The Kikuyu have always been anti-white but it was not till 
1946 that they became actively hostile under their leader, Jomo 
Kenyatta. Kenyatta stayed in Europe fifteen years, during 
which period he visited Russia. As soon as he was back in Kenya, 
the government began to feel his presence. This imposing figure, 
thick-set, bearded and with finely moulded features, exercised 
tremendous magnetism of personality on his own people, though 
he showed a studied remoteness when talking to Europeans. 


What Kenyatta achieved was to fuse tribal loyalty and African 
politics. He always strongly stressed tribalism, and in this respect 
differed from South African black political leaders who never 
fail to emphasize the broad front of African nationalism. This 
strong exclusive tribal sense is due to the fact that the Kikuyu, 
unlike other East Africans, have always had before their eyes 
the sight of white settlers on land which they claim as their own. 
Nevertheless, it is highly doubtful whether Mau Mau was actually 
concerned with African grievances in the colony. 


*The author is a member of the staff of the University of Alberta, 
Calgary Branch. After serving for a number of years as an education 
officer in the African mission field, he taught at Rhodes, London, and 

Glasgow Universities before coming to live in Canada. 
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Mau Mau is actually an expression of the tribal character of 
Kikuyu nationalism. The system of oath-taking, fear born of 
sorcery, the secrecy itself—all these are Klu-Klux-Klanlike 
perversions of traditional tribal practice which normally have no 
place in African society. The grievances sprang from the facts 
of a given situation regardless of the status quo. For example, 
the chiefs Waruhiu and Nderi were murdered because they 
were Civil servants, appointed and paid by the foreign govern- 
ment. Their personal character did not enter into it. The 
Kikuyu have no traditional system of chieftainship and these 
men had been appointed because the government considered 
them trustworthy as local authorities. But these nominated 
chiefs had a most difficult task: to represent their people to the 
government and the government to their people. However, the 
Mau Mau were not interested in this or any other alternative 
system of government or administration. Their object was 
simple and clear cut. Drive the whites out! This aim seems to 
enjoy popularity from Cairo to the Cape and is the clarion call 
of the rising tide of African nationalism. 

Not all Kikuyus approved of Mau Mau but were forced to 
join it, not unlike those Germans who did not like the Nazis 
but had to join the party. Whether they wanted to or not, all 
Kikuyu had to carry out Mau Mau policy, which was purely and 
simply, reject everything that the whites offer. Government and 
mission schools, for instance, were boycotted and Kenyatta tried 
to put in their place his own schools with a low standard of 
education but a high level of indoctrination towards hatred of the 
whites. 

Now, many people hold that the vital issue in Kenya was land 
hunger, that the whites have all the good land in the Kenya 
highlands and the Kikuyu were expropriated. What actually 
is the position? Over fifty years ago, British settlers came and 
found a bracing climate in the Kenya Highlands which then 
appeared to be totally empty. They built homes and cultivated 
the land. Some of this land, it is true, formed part of the graz- 
ing grounds of the Kikuyu and the hunting ground of the Masai, 
and the Kikuyu maintain that originally they had simply leased 
the land to the whites, and that they did not realize it was to 
be permanently alienated. The Land Commission in 1932 en- 
quired into this matter and compensated the Kikuyu for the 
initial error. But the Kikuyu forgot this and used it again and 
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again as an emotional stimulus to work up discontent. On the 
other hand, the white settlers have made wonderful use of the 
Jand. Kenya, unlike Canada, is not industrially a rich country. 
It has no heavy mineral or industrial resources, and what wealth 
jit has comes from the soil and secondary industries. The white 
settlers have built up the country’s national economy in a re- 
markable way. They have invested a great deal in making the 
land produce more. They have been willing to risk money by 
experimenting and by using all kinds of modern techniques. In 
this way they have much increased Kenya’s exports, which are 
mainly agricultural. They have also increased the revenue which 
helped to pay for amenities such as roads, schools, hospitals, all 
of which further the standard of life for the African. 

The farming in the native reserves, however, was bad and the 
land was deteriorating. This was partly due to the increase of 
population. The land system of the Kikuyu could be carried on 
only as long as there was sufficient new land to be developed to 
give each generation adequate holdings. This was no longer 
possible in the Kikuyu reserves. The old system of holding 
blocks of land has disappeared and has been replaced by land 
passing from father to family, with tendency to subdivide the 
land so that each son and grandson gets a progressively smaller 
share. 

But apart from this the Kikuyu methods of farming were 
actually impoverishing the land. Cattle, for example, are con- 
sidered a mark of wealth and prestige, and the aim of a Kikuyu 
farmer is quantity. He would rather have many skinny, dry, 
useless cows than half-a-dozen cows in good condition. In the 
olden days, when the herd exhausted one grazing ground, it 
was driven on to the next one. Today this is no longer possible, 
and the result is that the cows eat all the grass and when there 
are no longer grass roots to hold the soil, erosion sets in and 
the soil becomes useless for man or beast, for crops or grazing. 
There are areas in these reserves in Kenya which were once green 
country but which now are without any topsoil—dust bowls. 
Agricultural advisors and teachers have fought against this but 
Kikuyu farmers, like all farmers, are a conservative people and 
custom dies slowly, if at all. Besides, there was the political 
opposition from African leaders. As early as 1947, Kenyatta 
urged the people not to allow women to assist in terracing the 
land to check soil erosion. He told them that it was contrary to 
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Kikuyu custom for women to do that kind of work. They 
obeyed. 

As a result of all these conditions many Kikuyu left the 
reserves to seek a better living elsewhere. About half a million 
went to the Highlands as employees of the whites, some went to 
the towns or further afield to Tanganyika and Uganda. This 
meant a breakdown in the social structure of the tribe. It also 
meant a serious breakdown of traditional moral sanctions, and 
this accounts for these indescribable atrocities committed by a 
usually kindly, docile people. 

The die is now cast, the Kikuyu are defeated but what is left 
of them needs above all one thing: education. What is of the most 
vital importance is that the knowledge presented to the African 
must be related to his needs and to the needs of his own country; 
to a better cultivation of the soil. The contrast between the life 
of the African villager and what is being envisaged for him in 
government and social schemes has often been so great that the 
African villager could not understand it. Moreover, he did not 
always even know about it. But it is unreasonable to expect co- 
operation from people who do not understand what is being 
done and why there is a need for doing it. Hence, there must 
be education for co-operation. It should not be too difficult to 
achieve this because the hunger of the Kikuyu for education is 
at least as great as his land hunger. At the same time, we must 
understand that the African’s demand for education will in its 
wake bring a desire for fuller participation in public affairs 
concerning him and even a desire for independence. It is true 
that this desire for an active part in public affairs has often 
appeared before the men were capable to put it into practice. 
But it is equally true that many Africans feel that even when they 
are qualified by education and experience only a very few of 
them will be given the same opportunities as the whites. Much 
of the great Kenyan tragedy seems due to this frustration. 
African leaders have exploited this and by giving priority to 
political action, they adopted evil methods from the past to make 
it effective. It has brought disaster for them, and it will take 
the Kikuyu survivors a very long time to recover from this. 


















































REVIEW ARTICLE 


American Foreign Policy: Exposition and Admonition 


N presenting this sixth survey of current publications on 
| American foreign policy the reviewer remains unabashed in 

his enjoyment of the literary strip tease to which Americans 
so frequently revert when they reflect upon what is happening 
to their country and the world. Such a willingness to reveal 
one’s self “warts and all’? which the Russians are surprisingly 
beginning to emulate must bring joy to the heart of any student 
of international affairs. Without this exhibitionism he might 
otherwise be compelled to wait for decades to pierce the smoke- 
screen obscurity which so often veils historic decisions made by 
the great powers. Not all of the volumes listed below are as 
revealing as those expatiating upon the self-admitted greatness 
of General MacArthur or describing fifteen eventful weeks in 
the spring of 1947, but even those laden with official clichés or 
floating high in the idealistic stratosphere help to illuminate the 
multifarious facets of American policy. 

Two of the volumes under review are text-books of the kind 
which only a wealthy country with a large captive student 
audience can afford. Professor Julius Pratt of the University of 
Buffalo, whose monographs on the expansionists of 1812 and 1898 
are among the most useful of their kind, has written another of 
those one-volume surveys of United States foreign policy that 
are in constant demand for college courses. It differs from most 
of its predecessors in devoting the preliminary chapters to des- 
criptions of the aims of foreign policy, the tools of diplomacy and 
the tools of force before developing what the author describes as 
“a basically chronological pattern from the American Revolution 
to the end of 1954.” The book is well-organised, well-grounded 
in the wealth of material accumulated in monographs, and clearly 
written. No less than three hundred pages are devoted to the 
period since 1918, most of them being of a descriptive character. 
Professor Pratt believes that his country has accepted its new 
role in international affairs “with surprising equanimity, if with 
only a slowly awakening realization of the essentials of world 
leadership,” but his book does not always bring out adequately 
the extent of dissent within Congress and the country with the 
leadership given by the Executive. It is surprising to find so 
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careful an historian omitting the key word “permanent” from 
the title of the Permanent Joint Board on Defense and being 
content to conclude his description of “Relations with the Can- 
adian Partner” by the unqualified comment that the United 
States was fortunate to have ‘‘a neighbor so sympathetic in ideals 
and purposes, so co-operative in action.’”” Commander E. B. 
Potter, Professor of Naval History at the United States Naval 
Academy, has edited a huge volume produced with the help of 
twelve of his colleagues on The United States and World Sea 
Power. With a wealth of maps and diagrams the book sets out 
to place in the setting of world history the history of international 
sea power and within that again an analysis of United States sea 
power or rather of its “emergence” to use the editor’s own word. 
Such an extended narration carries the reader on perilous seas 
from Salamis and Ecnomus to Lepanto and Trafalgar at a high 
speed which occasionally gets the better of one of the writers as 
well as his readers. Thus one of them tells us in a footnote that 
Cervantes, after having lost his left hand at the Battle of 
Lepanto, composed the immortal Don Quixote with his right one. 
The authors are scrupulously fair in their assessment of the role 
of the American navy in the War of 1812, but allow themselves 
justifiably to point with pride to the inventive genius of the 
American which was responsible for “‘the first practical use of 
the marine mine, the sub-marine, the screw propeller and screw 
propulsion in battleships.” Because of their professional in- 
terest in naval history they will shock their diplomatic colleagues 
by their simplified version of the causes of the First World War 
while they will delight naval enthusiasts by a twenty-four page 
account of the Battle of Jutland. Although the volume handles 
cautiously the Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbour, it des- 
cribes frankly the Battle of the Midway, and does not hesitate to 
ascribe to “inept tactics” what is called “the midnight brawl at 
Guadalcanal” or to admit that there was an “air of uncertainty 
and trepidation” when planning the reconquest of the Gilbert 
Islands. The volume ends with a reasoned appraisal of the role 
of naval power in the atomic age. 

Of the four volumes which deal with more limited periods 
or problems The United States in World Affairs 1953 is the 
most skilful in its organization. Mr. Stebbins and his associates 
are well versed in the difficult art of producing such an annual 
survey and their latest lacks nothing of its predessors’ capacity 
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for terse summary and shrewd comment. As the major events 
of 1953 the author selects the death of Stalin, Eisenhower's 
assumption of the presidency, the Korean armistice and the 
Soviet success in exploding a hydrogen bomb, the latter being 
ranked as the most important in “the long perspective of history.” 
In his opinion the year ended with “some relaxation of global 
tension,”’ but ‘“‘no assurance of durable peace” while the mounting 
emphasis upon nuclear weapons “accentuated the long run haz- 
ards to civilization.” These generalizations are supported by 
descriptions of the new eras in Washington and Moscow and the 
impact of their differences upon Western Europe, the Far East 
and “the world between.” In contrast to Professor Pratt, Mr. 
Stebbins devoted almost three pages to what he calls ‘trouble 
with Canada.” His view that the Eisenhower regime had settled 
down by the end of the year to a foreign policy which did not 
greatly differ from that of the Truman administration and which 
was national rather than partisan, summarized as “peace with- 
out appeasement,” is not one that campaign orators will dwell 
upon this year. Edward H. Buehrig, a former State Department 
official and professor of Government at the University of Indiana, 
has set out in his monograph Woodrow Wilson and the Balance 
of Power to describe how the domestic reformer in the White 
House gradually came to appreciate the real meaning of the first 
World War for the United States. In December 1914, the presi- 
dent told Congress that ‘‘Dread of the power of any other nation 
we are incapable of.” By April 1917, to quote the author, “The 
administration saw in Germany a menace to national safety and 
beyond that a sinister threat to the universal aspirations of 
democracy.’ What caused the shift in Wilson’s attitude is care- 
fully documented in a study which acquits the president of being 
too soaked in idealism to appreciate the harsh realities of the 
age. Yet, although Professor Buehrig can cite examples of 
Wilson’s appreciation of the implications of the working of the 
balance of power, he admits that when war came the idealistic 
element uppermost in the president’s leadership, not only be- 
cause of his own leanings, but because it met the mood of a nation 
“nostalgic for the nineteenth century” and “ . . . above all res- 
ponsive to expressions of hope, pride and sentiment.” As an 
appraisal in a calmer mood than was possible in the Twenties and 
Thirties of a seminal period ir American diplomacy this volume 
is of distinct merit. Mr. Joseph Jones was in the Public Affairs 
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Section of the Department of State in the spring of 1947 when 
the pressure of events inspired the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan. He describes their genesis in The Fifteen Weeks, 
which ex-president Truman endorses as “a complete and factual 
account of what took place” in that period. The zest and vivid- 
ness of this description make it a fascinating one, even if the 
author’s gleeful enjoyment of his subject makes him write at 
times like a small boy boasting ‘‘Look—No Hands” as he coasts 
downhill on his bicycle. Mr. Jones did not fall off his bicycle, 
but he operated on a small track and the result is a volume of 
intense interest, but not entirely in perspective. Having said 
that, it should be added that it may well be a long time before 
we get again as full an account based upon first-hand knowledge 
of such a significant period in contemporary affairs. The Mar- 
shall Plan and its Meaning is also to some extent an “inside” 
publication, but moves at a different pace. The author, Harry 
Bayard Price, had worked with both UNRRA and ECA. When 
a private organization, the Governmental Affairs Institute, was 
invited by the latter to prepare ‘‘an independent objective history 
and evaluation of the ECA (Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion) and the Marshall Plan’ he was given the assignment. Of 
particular value to the student of international affairs is the 
author’s success in extracting by letter and interview informa- 
tion from normally reticent key persons like General Marshal 
and Mr. Acheson as well as from more outgiving individuals like 
Messrs. Harriman, Hoffman, and Kennan, and a number of un- 
named European civil servants. But those concerned with public 
administration and international economics will be equally grate- 
ful for such a substantial volume. Naturally enough, the author 
concentrated upon the American contribution in his account of 
the genesis of the Plan and the work of ECA. He has done more 
than any previous writer to recapture the attitude of the men 
who dealt with the question between 1947 and 1950. As the 
author points out, the orderly development of the ECA pro- 
gramme was upset by the outbreak of the Korean war which 
shifted the emphasis from recovery to rearmanment. By the 
end of 1951, ECA had disappeared, a new Mutual Security pro- 
gramme had been prepared and inflation was hampering the 
recovery which had proceeded so spectacularly since 1948. It 
It was necessary to deal with new and more complex policies 
of economic assistance for South and South-East Asia while the 
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NATO countries were doubling their defense budgets. Conse- 
quently, the author is cautious in his appraisal of the achieve 
ments of the Marshall Plan. As he writes “ ... what was ac- 
complished through the Marshall Plan was not so much the final 
solution of transient problems as a series of international efforts, 
some remarkably effective, others faltering, towards the solution 
of continuing problems.” If a European economist of parallel 
experience and competence would produce a parallel volume 
which would describe the initial European reaction to the Mar- 
shall Plan and the nature and working of OEEC and EPU, we 
would be better able to secure answers to some of the questions 
which this able volume raised. 

A young political scientist who served as a “Congressional 
interne” (Ottawa please note) under the auspices of the Amercian 
Political Science Association has produced a discerning study 
of Foreign Policy and Party Politics, Pearl Harbor to Korea. 
The broad problem which Mr. Westerfield set himself was “how 
to foster a truly democratic control of foreign relations of the 
United States in this period of its history.” He examines the 
period between Pearl Harbour and Korea for enlightenment 
and decides that three solutions: partisanship, bipartisanship 
and “extra partisanship,” by which he means “the administration 
working outside party lines while maintaining a base of support 
in its own party” are possible, but that the last is the most 
satisfactory. To document his thesis the author submits a 
statistical analysis of Congressional voting, a descriptive analysis 
of party organization in foreign affairs and an historical analysis 
of the role of the parties in foreign policy which includes case 
studies of the Palestine issue, European aid and China. The 
author pulls no punches when he appraises Congressional figures 
or describes “‘the self-conscious mediocrity” of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee or examines how Messrs. Truman and Acheson 
worked with the legislative branch of government. Only the 
specialist will read closely the impressive amount of information 
this book contains, but the author’s labours have given us a 
quarry from which slabs of material may be hauled out for fur- 
ther polishing. The tactics pursued by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration serve to strengthen his case for extra partisanship 
while some of the case studies underline his warning that “an 
increase in party responsibility does not on balance appear to be 
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a more feasible or more adequate system for overseas policy in 
the foreseeable future.” 

In describing the Truman administration’s difficulties with 
Congress after 1948, Mr. Westerfield remarked that one of the 
problems arising from the appointment of Mr. Acheson as Secre- 
tary of State was that he was “a partisan individual who had not 
a party following.” Now that he is free of office Mr. Acheson 
has published a book which helps to clarify the observation. A 
Democrat Looks at His Party is a collection of essays which 
evoke both admiration and disappointment. Urbane, scholarly 
and witty, Mr. Acheson explains why a lawyer with a large 
corporation practice should baffle some of his clients by being a 
member and a devoted admirer of the Democratic party. De- 
voted, he certainly is as he argues that his party is the oldest 
and the youngest, the most broad based, the most truly national, 
the most successful in combining “conservatism and pragmatic 
experimentation,” the party “which attracts intellectuals and 
puts them to work.” The reader who remembers how little 
support Mr. Acheson got from his fellow Democrats when he 
was so bitterly attacked in the closing years of the Truman era 
cannot but admire the emotional fervour of his love affair with 
the party of Jefferson, Jackson and F.D.R. At the same time he 
will regret that the author had not given more space to his 
comments on foreign policy. After reading the skilful dis- 
section of the Dulles speech on massive retaliation, which is dis- 
missed as ‘an almost classic illustraticn of the way a leader 
among free nations should not proceed,”’ one can only hope that 
at a later date Mr. Acheson will give us the full measure of the 
effect of his experiences upon foreign policy in a volume solely 
devoted to the subject of which he is a master. Mr. Chester 
Bowles is another Democrat relegated to the sidelines by his 
party’s defeat after he had served with conspicuous success as 
Ambassador in India. Since his return from that country in 1953 
he has travelled the length and breadth of his own country sta- 
ting the case for a bipartisan foreign policy, and has spent three 
months in a tour of Asia and Africa. Out of these experiences 
and his concern at “Our steady drift away from people all over 
the world who should be our friends” has come an exciting study 
of what the author calls The New Dimensions of Peace. Unlike 
Messrs. Dulles and Eisenhower, the former ambassador is con- 
vinced that American prestige has greatly declined in what 
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Adlai Stevenson once described as the “uncommitted world,” and 
gives some cogent reasons for his belief. His book is not a party 
document, but an earnest appeal to the American people to make 
a real effort to understand the implications of the great revolu- 
tions of our time in Russia, China and India, about which he 
writes at a furious pace, to reflect upon the lessons of their own 
revolution, and to reshape their policy accordingly. No one 
could necessarily accept all of the generalizations or concur with 
all the remedies proposed, but the sweep and sincerity of the 
diagnosis and the author’s qualifications make it one which de- 
serves careful examination. What Mr. Bowles has declaimed 
at the top of his voice is also enunciated more calmly by a Harv- 
ard scholar, Dr. Edwin O. Reischauer, one of the leading authori- 
ties on the Far East with a particular knowledge of Japan. The 
title of his book Wanted: An Asian Policy is self-explanatory. 
Like Mr. Bowles the scholar believes that arms are not enough 
and that the Soviet challenge must be met ideologically as well 
as militarily. Like him he is concerned to make his countrymen 
appreciate the immense significance of the tidal wave of nation- 
alism that is sweeping over South and South-East Asia and to 
learn to distinguish Asian nationalism from Communism. It 
might be noted in passing that Dr. Reischauer wrote of the 
ambassador that he “treated the Indians around him as if they 
had been neighbors at home in Connecticut and the results 
electrified all India.”” He is in the same company as Maurice 
Zinkin and Guy Wint, who have tried to see Asia steadily and 
see it whole, an attitude easier to describe than to achieve. 

The remaining volumes in this list fall below the level of 
their predecessors. General Whitney, who had on occasion 
described himself as ‘one of MacArthur’s boys” has produced in 
MacArthur: His Rendezvous with History yet another un- 
critical biography which demonstrates to the satisfaction of 
the subject and the author that everybody else was out of step 
but the general. The biographer has been generously provided 
with material from the general’s archives and does give us some 
valuable documentation on a critical period in history. But he 
will leave many readers unconvinced that the record is as simple 
or as complete as he would have them believe. Surely a soldier 
with the record of achievement of MacArthur is worthy of a 
biographer who will treat him as a human being, a remarkable 
one, but one who made his mistakes and paid at the end a bitter 
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price for one of them. To pass from General Whitney’s book to 
John M. Cabot’s is to plunge from a whirlpool of controversy into 
a swamp of platitudes. Towards Our Common American Destiny 
is a collection of speeches and radio interviews expounding the 
views on Latin American problems of a man who has devoted 
much of his thirty odd years’ experience in diplomacy to service 
in Latin American capitals or in Washington, where he was As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs in 1953-54. 
It must be noted that these are official reflections and orations of 
a man on duty ranging from a tribute to Bolivar or Colombia to 
a speech on coffee as a source of understanding and misunder- 
standing. They abound with sentences such as “The Military 
plays a very important role in political life in Latin America”; 
“The population of most of Latin America is growing very 
rapidly.” The author even manages to bring in a reference to 
“the constructive attitude President Peron has shown” and like 
Whitney finds a rendezvous with destiny. One of the best 
talks was delivered to students of the Canadian War College 
(sic). Now any diplomat must make friendly and unexception- 
able speeches which almost inevitably gloss over difficulties and 
are full of sonorous rhetoric. But few of them have the hardi- 
hood to publish them in book form. This volume may be, as 
General Bedell Smith claims “the record of a developing pro- 
gram,” but it is a pretty incomplete record. 

The American Tradition in Foreign Policy is a book which 
needed to be written as a corrective to the excessive emphasis 
upon power politics and Realpolitik which has marked much of 
expert writing on American diplomacy in recent years. Dr. 
Frank Tannenbaum of Columbia University has sharply reacted 
to the views of men like Kennan and Morgenthau and has set to 
work to describe what he insists has ‘always been the American 
philosophy of international relations.” It is based upon the 
theory of the “co-ordinate state’’ which the author traces to 
Madison’s famous description of the American colonies as “being 
co-ordinate members with each other and with Great Britain” 
and possessing legislative powers “‘as complete in each American 
parliament as in the British Parliament.”” Dr. Tannenbaum has 
no difficulty in showing how Madison’s views furthered the posi- 
tion of the smaller colonies when the Thirteen Colonies estab- 
lished the present constitution. He also traces its effect upon 
foreign policy, in its emphasis upon the quality and dignity of 
all states, on the Monroe Doctrine, the Open Door Policy, and the 
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Pan American Union. He shows how such beliefs could be used 
by liberals and isolationists to block administration policies that 
seemed imperialistic or undemocratic. He has to admit aber- 
rations, as in Theodore Roosevelt’s time, and is unhappy about 
the United States’ “acceptance” of the great power veto in the 
United Nations, which is surely an understatement of that Go- 
vernment’s position. But the burning zeal of the writer leads 
him to overuse his theory, to insist that the League of Nations 
failed ‘precisely because the League was not built upon the 
principle of the co-ordinate state” and to claim that the “essence 
of federalism in international relations” is the conviction that 
“It is only if all the states continue to have equal dignity among 
themselves that changes in wealth and power can be absorbed 
without undue violence.” To assert that the “mere acceptance 
of the idea of a balance of power” would “convert the United 
States from a federal Republic to an Empire and ultimately 
destroy the Republic” is claiming quite a lot. One can admire 
the author’s determination to show his country has been on the 
side of the angels, but not the acuteness of his perception of how 


American policy actually works. 
The University of British Columbia F. H. SOWARD. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
The United Nations and the Problem of Change 


At San Francisco in 1945 many of the smaller states, includ- 
ing Canada, were dissatisfied with the Charter, and especially 
with those articles like 27(3) which gave to the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council a dominant position in the Organ- 
ization. That the smaller states accepted the Charter, however, 
was not only an indication of their strong desire for international 
co-operation, but also proof of the validity of the very provisions 
they condemned. It is perhaps too much to suggest that the 
price the smaller powers exacted for their co-operation was 
Article 109, but is an unquestionable fact that the permanent 
members of the Council were influenced by the arguments pre- 
sented for some sort of procedure to review the Charter at the 
end of a specified period. Thus Article 109(3) provided for the 
calling of a review conference at the end of ten years by a major- 
ity vote in the General Assembly. 

During the first few years of the United Nations little demand 
was made for formal amendment or revision, but after 1951 
various delegations began to make plans and press for a revision 
conference. Asa result of extended discussions in the Assembly, 
especially in 1953, a resolution sponsored by Canada, Ecuador, 
Iraq, Thailand, United States and the United Kingdom was passed 
in November, 1955. The resolution “decided” (the Assembly 
cannot decide in the strict sense of Article 25, but this is just one 
of the many examples of emasculation of the letter of the 
Charter) that a review conference should be held, and it created 
a committee of all the members of the United Nations to work 
out with the Secretary-General the details of the conference, and 
to report the results to the Assembly in 1957. 

The Charter has not been, and could not be, a static instru- 
ment. Although no formal amendments to it have been passed, 
it has been very considerably changed by practice. Some of the 
changes have resulted from the changed political community 
within which the legal instrument must operate. At the time of 
the San Francisco Conference, the basic assumption upon which 
the Charter rested was that the wartime co-operation among 
the major allied powers would carry over into the peace. (The 
co-operation even in wartime was, of course, more fancied than 
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real.) Events after 1947 disproved the assumption, and the 
Charter had to be adapted to the new community. Nowhere 
has this change been more apparent than in the increased role of 
the General Assembly in the maintenance of international peace 
and security, and in the rapid creation of regional agencies to 
carry out the enforcement action provided for in Chapters VII 
and VIII. 

Long before the resolution to proceed with a review confer- 
ence was passed, the need for a compendium of the practice of 
the major organs became obvious. The General Assembly in 
November, 1953, instructed the Secretary-General to prepare the 
Repertory of Practice of the United Nations Organs. Five vol- 
umes covering the work of the United Nations to September 1, 
1954, are now available, and it appears that they will be kept up 
to date. 

For several years prior to 1953 the International Law Com- 
mission and the Sixth (Legal) Committee of the Assembly had 
been discussing “ways and means for making the evidence of 
customary international law more readily available.” As a first 
step, the Assembly in December, 1952, resolved that the material 
on the practice of the Security Council should be published. The 
Secretariat has now produced the first of a series of publications 
the Repertoire of the Practice of the Security Council 1946-1951. 
While it is legitimate to ask why the practice of the Council 
should be considered ‘customary international law,” there is no 
doubt about the value of both these series. 

The Repertory contains selected illustrations of the work of 
all the organs on an article by article basis. It is not exhaustive, 
but the illustrations are well chosen. The Repertoire is also 
selective and illustrative rather than exhaustive, but it is ar- 
ranged topically rather than by articles. While both arrange- 
ments have their merits, that used in the Repertoire is more 
confusing because of inevitable over-lapping, whereas that in the 
Repertory provides a rather disjointed and over-simplified pic- 
ture. There seems to be little need for a continuation of both 
series, and it is to be hoped that before too long a decision will 
be made to consolidate the series more along the lines of the 
Repertory. 

When the General Assembly resolved to undertake this work, 
the Soviet Union was opposed on the grounds that it would in- 
volve the Secretary-General in commenting and passing judg- 
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ments upon decisions and recommendations. Yet it would be 
difficult to find any similar undertaking in which all opinions 
and judgments of the compilers have been so scrupulously omit- 
ted. The only judgment involved is that in selecting material, and 
the selection appears to have been done without any political 
motive. It is, in fact, the absence of any evaluation by the Secre- 
tariat as to the quality of precedents which limits the usefulness 
of these studies. 

While the Secretary-General may have been loath to make 
evaluations on the work of the United Nations, individuals and 
private institutions have not been. In 1951, the Brookings In- 
stitution undertook a series of studies on the work of the United 
Nations. The first two of the studies are now available, the first 
dealing with the maintenance of international] peace and security 
and the second with proposals for change in the Charter. 

The authors of the first volume have demonstrated not only 
an acute grasp of the technicalities of the Charter, but also an 
unusual capacity for unbiased judgment. The three main aspects 
of their subject, peaceful settlement of disputes, enforcement 
action and the control of armaments, are treated fairly and with 
little evidence of national favouritism. Nowhere is this more 
obvious than in their criticisms of the United States handling of 
the neutralization of Formosa and the crossing of the thirty- 
eighth parallel in Korea. And it may come as a shock to some 
Americans (and Canadians) to read that the Baruch proposals 
for atomic energy control, which formed the basis for the 
United States (and Canadian) positions in the Security Council 
for several years, would have been rejected by Congress had they 
been submitted to that body. 

The second volume is quite different. Both of the authors 
have been senior officials on the staff of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee; indeed, one of them, Francis Wilcox, was 
chief of staff for several years. Their intimate involvement 
with such a body has so conditioned their attitudes that seldom, 
if ever, is the official United States action subjected to critical 
evaluation. This very factor, however, makes their book more 
provocative than the first, especially for non-Americans. 

While the authors of the two books differ on such questions 
as the significance of the Soviet veto and the pre-atomic nature 

of the Charter, they accept, and in some cases applaud, the drift 
from legalism to what some people have chosen to call realism. 
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No one would quarrel with the position that a legal order must be 
related to its political community, but is it sufficient to take 
the rather complacent attitude that resort to law will increase 
only afer the sense of community increases? Order and law 
proceed apace, but there is no inherent reason why the decision 
to resort to legal procedures for the settlement of disputes can- 
not help to create the very community attitude that is so neces- 
sary for the effectiveness of the law. It is true that most of the 
serious disputes that have come before the United Nations have 
arisen not out of any confusion about what the law is, but out 
of a desire to change the legal status quo. Nevertheless, a pre- 
occupation with political means only of peaceful change may 
obscure the role of legal methods of peaceful settlement which 
may pave the way for change, 

The realistic approach to international politics is also ap- 
parent in Peter Price’s study of peaceful change. His conclusion 
is that although the United Nations is an imperfect agency for 
peaceful change, it is the most promising there is and should be 
supported. The history of peaceful change has shown, he argues, 
that it is a political, not a legal problem; to illustrate his case 
he refers to the activities of the British Commonwealth, the 
League and the United Nations. While he sees the Common- 
wealth as a declining force politically, he is especially concerned 
to point to the ineffectiveness of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council as a means of change—an opinion that will not be 
shared by some Canadians familiar with constitutional develop- 
ment after the 1880’s. The United Nations has been more suc- 
cessful than the League, he argues, because the framers of the 
Charter refused to include a specific provision for change similar 
to Article 19 of the Covenant. Aside from the fact that this is 
an unusual argument for a realist, it ignores the success of the 
League in bringing about change under Articles 11 and 15. 

The Brookings’ studies clearly demonstrate the change that 
has taken place over the past few years in the enforcement role 
of the United Nations. Because of the failure of the Security 
Council to carry out its “primary” responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, the General As- 
sembly has taken on added stature, as evidenced by the Uniting 
for Peace resolution, and the actual role of enforcement in the 
narrower sense has been assumed by regional alliances. The 
development of regional agencies may have been necessary as a 
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substitute for Chapter VII of the Charter, but their existence 
has created a more basic problem. Are the broad aims and pur- 
poses of the United Nations weakened or strengthened by the 
existence of such agencies? Dr. Yakemtchouk does not answer 
this question satisfactorily, but he does provide a useful, if some- 
what restricted, analysis of the relationship between the United 
Nations and such groupings as the Organization of American 
States, the Arab League, Western European Union, and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Clearly, as he says, the 
compelling reason for the development of all these agencies has 
been the desire for security, but this very conclusion raises some 
doubts about the validity of his broader conclusion. If these 
agencies are built on fear, is it wise to use them, as he proposes, 
as the place to build local moral, spiritual and legal communities 
as a prerequisite to a world law? Would his proposals not lead 
to the development of a world society based on power, rather 
than a world community based on co-ordination? 

These and similar questions will confront those delegates who 
will have the difficult task of reviewing the Charter. The material 
collected and the opinions expressed in the studies reviewed in 
this article will be of great assistance. 


University of Alberta GRANT Davy 
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INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC PoLicy (1945-55). By Admiral Elis 
Biorklund. 1956. (London: Allen & Unwin; Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson. 148pp.) 


Here we have a precise, selective summary of all that the 
average scholar needs to know about atomic weapons (“H”, “A”, 
“h” and “a’’) and their overshadowing influence on political and 
strategic policy during the past decade. 

The author’s aim is simple and direct, but his solutions are 
much less acceptable and realistic. He seeks, on international 
atomic policy, ‘to cut a golden section through the (present, 
proposed) tangle of limitations, prohibitions and questions of 
contro] . . . to ensure that the result will be a uniform limitation 
of the possibility of offence on both sides, and a uniform and im- 
partial exposure of secrets by both East and West” (the italics 
are Bidrklund’s). 

Few of us realize that about a million persons would be needed 
to carry out, in full, the inspection and control duties now en- 
visaged under the basic UN plan. In principle, therefore, Bidrk- 
lund’s selective “golden section” makes sense; but many of his 
suggestions for carrying it out do not. He ranks the weapons 
which “are most inhuman and most likely to cause injury to 
non-combatants” in a nice formula: H A BC h a (i.e. large “H” 
and “A” weapons; bacteriological and chemical weapons; small 
“h” and “a” tactical weapons). He proceeds to recommend that 
we seek agreement to limit and control the H A B C weapons. 

His proposal, is not only open to weighty scientific criticism 
but also renders an already over-complicated problem still worse. 
It is the “H” and “A” (mainly “H”) weapons which threaten 
the very existence of life on the planet. None of the others do so. 

The author is on sounder ground when he claims that “the 
retention of the present balance of power” is “the only founda- 
tion on which a (satisfactory) agreement can be based.” Yet 
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Biérklund distrusts both the “conference mentality” (which has 
at least served to keep this crucial problem in the open), and 
the thesis that “the march of science will make war impossible.” 

These two points that he rejects, however, offer the best hope 
of future peace, and of the constructive development of atomic 
energy for economic uses. Fear and the recurrent threat of war 
have provided the urgent spur to recent, massive, scientific re- 
search in nuclear physics and to “the doubling of known deposits 
of fissionable materials many times over,” during the past decade. 
But it is the ubiquity and looming plenty which controlled atomic 
power can and will provide which make a general war look in- 
creasingly silly to everyone in both West and East. 

Admiral Biérklund has provided a learned and valuable 
treatise on the facts, backed by an expert knowledge of the 
Russian language and a full appreciation of Western strategic 
policy; but he seems to have missed some of the simple common 
sense which provides rather solid ground for optimism about a 
peaceful atomic future, rather than one of annihilation. 


Toronto, Ontario W. WALLACE GOFORTH. 


MANPOWER IN THE CANADIAN ARMY 1939-1945. By General E. 
L. M. Burns. 1956. (Toronto: Clarke Irwin. xiv, 184pp. 
$3.50.) 


General Burns has given a meticulous, impartial analysis of 
the Canadian Army’s manpower problem in World War II, and 
has attempted to formulate rules and procedures, based on past 
experience, which might guide official policy in a future general 
war, without repeating the serious errors that led to the “rein- 
forcement crisis” of 1944-1945. 

“Tommy” Burns has unique qualifications and experience for 
the task he has now fulfilled, including: exceptional intellectual 
equipment; highest level staff and training experience in Can- 
ada; successful combat commands in the field up to and including 
corps level; command of 2nd Echelon for the British Twenty- 
First Army Group in north-west Europe; as Canada’s peace- 
time Deputy Minister for Veteran Affairs; past President of the 
UN Association in Canada; and currently as Chief of Staff of 
the UN Truce Supervision Organisation in Palestine. 

The manpower blunders, political and military, which Can- 
ada made in World War II are written large in this highly con- 
densed, but authoritative and readable book. They have been 
summed up in: “too many men in non-infantry and non- armoured 
units” ; too much “over-lapping in administrative staff functions,” 
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here and overseas; “extravagant use of men” for the wrong 
purposes, born of the idea that “there are plenty more where the 
first lot came from.” 

It is in his recommendations for the future that General 
Burns makes his most striking contribution to defense and 
political thinking; also where he is most vulnerable to criticism. 
We can gladly accept his future divisional “slice” of fifty thous- 
and, against the wasteful ninety thousand slice of World War 
Il. We will freely grant his painstaking manpower calculations, 
and their high ratios of combat troops. We may even agree 
that “the political authority would... plan for maximum 
national mobilization from the beginning, with all its implica- 
tions.” 

His estimate of a future Canadian army field force of fourteen 
divisions, however, is much too optimistic. It rests on the ques- 
tionable assumption that the strength ratios of the three Ser- 
vices will in future be the same as they were at the end of World 
War II: Army—60%; Air Force—27%; Navy—13%. These 
ratios are more likely to approximate 40%, 40% and 20% respect- 
ively, in any future war. A Canadian field Army of nine or ten 
divisions, in three corps, operating as a single unit overseas is 
thus a wholly realistic and realisable object. 

The non-military reader will find much to interest him in the 
skillful treatment of civilian manpower requirements for peace 
and war. 

When one reads the foreword by the Hon. Charles G. Power, 
it is possible for us to visualize, from Burns’ latest work, a much 
clearer area of agreement in retrospect, on this most controversial 
of wartime issues, between such diverse political personalities 
as the late great James L. Ralston, “Chubby” Power, and the 
Prime Minister of that day. For the manpower mistakes of the 
past, the late Lieutenant-General Kenneth Stuart, chivalrously 
acceped the blame; but the record shows that the real faults lay 
in our Canadian political and military staff systems. The latter 
are fully alert to their problem now. The former still offers the 
same question mark as in two past great wars. 


Toronto, Canada. W. WALLACE GOFORTH 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN OUR TIME. By Robert M. Maclver. 1955. 
(New York: Columbia; Toronto: Oxford. xii, 329pp. $5.25.) 


At Columbia University in 1951 there was set up an American 
Academic Freedom Project. Professor R. M. Maclver, recently 
retired from the Lieber professorship of Political Philosophy and 
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Sociology, was made director; and a most distinguished group 
of academic men as brought together to serve as panel of ad- 
visers. The result has been the publication of two books: one, 
a history of academic freedom in the United States, by two of 
the younger members of the Columbia history department, 
Richard Hofstadter and Walter Metzger; and the second a 
general discussion of the whole question of academic freedom in 
our time, written by Professor Maclver himself. 

There has been a good deal of controversy among American 
intellectuals about the MaclIver book since it came out. Sidney 
Hook has criticized it as giving too extreme a picture of a 
reign of terror in the universities, as being too engrossed with 
attacks upon freedom from the right, and as not showing 
enough concern with the danger of communist infiltration into 
academic teaching bodies. To this reviewer the book seems an 
admirable statement of the liberal point of view. Professor 
Maclver analyzes the conditions in America which make for 
academic insecurity—the anti-intellectualism in America demo- 
cratic opinion, the structure of university government which 
gives so much power to business men in boards of trustees and 
to politicians in state legislatures. He states with eloquence the 
inherent value of academic freedom to our western civilization. 
And he faces up to what every university man knows is the most 
difficult problem at this moment, that of communists in the 
university faculty. He points out the bad results which have 
come from the various political investigating bodies so much 
in the news recently, and insists that the communist question 
can only be handled satisfactorily by the university faculty. 
I think, however, that his book would be improved if he gave 
attention to those cases where universities have repelled attacks 
with vigour and success, as at Harvard, as well as to those where 
they have shown up badly from the liberal point of view. 

Reading a book like this leads to one mournful reflection. 
Why is it that university alumni so seldom come to the defence 
of the freedom of their alma mater? North America has a 
higher proportion of university graduates among its population 
than any other part of the world. What happened to them at 
university that they should now be so strangely indifferent to 
the vital importance of academic freedom? Can it be that the 
professors in the social sciences and humanities did not strike 
their students as being men with open minds, men whose supreme 
devotion was to truth? Alas, when graduates speak frankly, what 
they seem to remember is the vanity of their professors, their 
naive egoism, their narrow prejudices, their intense dislike of 
ideas conflicting with their own, their inveterate propensity for 
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giving high marks to examination papers which reflect their 
own prejudices. Naturally there is no widespread fervour for 
preserving the freedom of such creatures. And here is the ultim- 
ate source of the weakness of North American Universities when 
under attack. 


Laurier House, Ottawa FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


DEMOCRACY AND MARXISM. By H. B. Mayo. 1955. (New York; 
Toronto: Oxford. xi, 364pp.) 


Professor Mayo offers, in effect, a liberal-democrats’ hand- 
book of criticisms of Marxism. The first three-quarters of the 
book spans, with one notable exception, the whole range of 
Marxist theory, from dialectical materialism through the theory 
of history and the political theory (class struggle, party, revolu- 
tion and dictatorship of the proletariat) to communist morality 
and theory of religion, and includes as well a chapter on Marxism 
and scientific method. The exception is Marxian economics, 
which is omitted as being of an instrumental character and hence 
not essential to the understanding of the main theories (p. 254). 
The last quarter of the book comprises a summary chapter on 
the theory of democracy and a chapter of confrontation of liberal- 
democracy and Marxism. A fourteen-page annotated list of 
further readings is appended. 

The design of the whole work is clear, but it is not easy to 
see for whom the book was written. It is not intended as a 
scholarly contribution to the literature on Marxism. Yet it is 
rather too intellectually nice for the general reader. It is per- 
haps intended for those public men, especially in the United 
States, who, like the distinguished contributor of the foreword, 
want a well-arranged statement of refutations of all (or all but 
the technical economic) parts of Marxist doctrine. Such readers 
will find just what they want. But they will not find what the 
author’s preface may lead them to expect. Two reasons for 
studying Marxism are there set out: first, “Marx was one of 
those pioneers, like Darwin or Freud, who changed the tenor of 
man’s thought” and his work “remains one of the landmarks of 
human thought”; secondly, Marx’s theories “are now the official 
beliefs of a third of the world’s population.” There will be little 
disagreement that these facts constitute strong reasons for 
studying Marxism. Yet the reader who expects to find either 
why Marxism is such an intellectual landmark, or why it is now 
the official doctrine of a third of the world, may well be puzzled 
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as he reads on. For there is a great deal of Mayo and very 
little Marx. It is an assessment without a survey. A neatly 
dissected carcass is put through an extensive mincing machine, 
but one never sees the whole carcass or even whole joints, let 
alone the living body. This is the defect of the author’s method, 
which is so concerned with manifold refutations that there is 
no time for serious exposition. Sometimes, as in the chapter 
on historical materialism, an attempt is made, after the critical 
analysis, to say what is left of such value as to account for “‘the 
appeal of Marxism, and its effect upon the world of ideas.”” But 
the series of generalizations then given can scarcely be thought 
to account for either the intellectual effect or the political ap- 
peal of Marxism. “That economic influences extend in many 
devious ways throughout society” (p. 55), that “although men 
make their own history ... they make it within limits at any 
given periods” (p. 58), “that man is shaped ... by his social 
heritage as well as his genetic heritage” (p. 61) and “the idea 
of a kind of cultural and social lag” (p. 64)—these are indeed 
useful insights, but in the form the author gives them they are 
not Marxian, nor are they the ideas that gave Marxism its 
driving force. 

The limitations within which the author worked may be in- 
dicated by two passing statements: “It is perhaps only fair 
to add [following a rebuttal of Marx on history] that Marx 
was extremely gifted and that his insights into history were 
often useful” (p. 206); and (in contrast to the difficulty of ex- 
pounding the theory of democracy) “to carry out a survey and 
assessment of Marxism is tedious but not intrinsically difficult.” 
(p. 254). A less patronizing approach might have produced a 
better book. The reading list will be found useful, though it is 
surprising to find Hill’s Lenin and the Russian Revolution 
described as a Trotskyite biography. 


University of Toronto C. B. MACPHERSON 


HISTOIRE DE VICHY 1940-1944. By Robert Aron and Georgette 
Elgey. 1954. (Paris: Artheme Fayard. 766pp.) 


VICHY—POLITICAL DILEMMA. By Paul Farmer. 1955. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 376pp. $6.50.) 


There can be few more misunderstood problems in the 
English-speaking world than the problem of Vichy. The regime 
was conceived in bitterness, born in defeat, nursed on the sour 
milk of collaboration; it took its first steps in the direction 
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of fascist corporatism, displayed a precocious appetite for Maur- 
rasien anti-semitism and anti-parliamentarism, persistently per- 
secuted the memory and traditions of the Republic which had 
borne it, fell ill at an early age of its own schizophrenic conflicts, 
and, internally convulsed, died of strangulation at the hands of 
the wicked Germain fairy who for four years cast herself in the 
dual role of nursemaid and jailer, alternately cooing, scolding, 
pleading and beating until, carried off in a paroxysm of in- 
sensate rage, she seized the distracted creature and twisted its 
sad little neck. 

Vichy was many things, and in these books you will find most 
of them. Vichy was neither goodness nor badness. It was 
simply one of the worst experiences any people ever had the 
misfortune to have, heartbreaking and often hopeless. Un- 
occupied France’s very existence was a kind of miracle; its fight 
for survival seems now incredible, and its prolonged success al- 
most incomprehensible. It is more than time to begin reading 
the record and drawing up a sensible balance-sheet. The 
present volumes go a long way toward this end. Based on a 
very wide official and unofficial documentation, published and 
unpublished, the first of them offers a sober, sympathetic and 
yet critical description of the internal and external politics, the 
personal conflicts, the dilemmas and dramas of France under 
the Nazi lash. For the first time we have an overall picture of 
what happened in Vichy and Paris, in the minds of Pétain, Laval, 
Darlan, Weygand, Doriot, Déat and their scores of various co- 
leagues, with here and there a glimpse of the people they ruled. 
Years ago Sir Winston Churchill spoke of “the sad and sorry and 
squalid tale of what is going on at Vichy.” The epithet was 
for wartime, and it had its precision. Then it did well enough; 
it will never do again. Neither for the French nor for anyone 
else. France has been torn apart long enough by the bitterness 
of the war. The Fourth Republic has dishonoured its beginnings 
sufficiently (and understandably) with political persecutions. 
The Anglo-Americans have flung enough garbage without think- 
ing. Everything is to be seen again, from inside France as 
well as from outside. 

These studies are an excellent complement to William L. 
Langer’s diplomatic work, Our Vichy Gamble (1947). One need 
not agree with everything in the first of these; one may have 
many reservations. But one cannot overlook it, dismiss it, or, 
in general, I suspect, discredit it. The book abounds in per- 
sonality sketches, in explanations of ideologies and legislation, 
in reports of private conversations, in the evidence of German 
brutality and French inhumanity. The regime is neither glori- 
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fied nor condemned; it is explained. No one will read this long 
account without being moved by the difficulties of the soldiers 
and civilians who tried to salvage the physical France and re- 
make political and social France according to their differing and 
undemocratic lights, while always fighting an exhausting battle 
against the demands that they contribute men and material and 
finally their name to the war for Hitler’s New Order. We may 
never learn to love that unattractive gambler Pierre Laval; we 
may come to see that he was a complex mixture of good and 
bad, as much a patriot in his own dark way as an indefatigable 
groveller and vulgar cynic. The old Marshal’s vanity, senility, 
defeatism and hatreds will never endear him to the English he 
despised; his passionate solicitude for France and the French, 
his courage and honour and antique cunning must always com- 
mand a certain measure of respect. The book is full of villains 
and has its share of heroes, but mostly it has only men caught 
in a desperate situation, saving something, making mistakes, 
committing atrocities, trying to avoid the inevitable, fighting the 
enemy to the last after doing business with him because 
they did not know what else to do to avoid the fate of Poland. 
Vichy was damned at birth. Its struggles to survive, its pathetic 
aspirations for a place in Hitler’s unnatural sun maddened a 
democratic world still at war. The time has come not to forget, 
but to learn and reconsider. Anyone who attempts to reopen the 
Vichy question, which in some quarters was closed as long ago 
as July, 1940, runs the risk of being labelled a whitewasher. 
M. Aron and Mlle. Elgey have run that risk, and have not 
emerged from it unscathed. To anyone still open to information, 
however, it will likely appear that their book rises above sus- 
picion. And how useful it would be if an English translation 
could bring it to the attention of more people in this part of the 
world. 

Meantime there is Mr. Farmer’s very reasonable and decep- 
tively slight interpretive essay. More than a third of his book 
deals with the pre-Vichy experience of the Republic between 
wars and during the 1940 débacle. His aim was to isolate the 
historical signposts pointing toward Vichy, to demonstrate the 
element of historical continuity running through the Pétainist 
experience, to show it as a natural bridge between the Third and 
the Fourth Republics, and to consider it as a case study in the 
problem of national survival in Hitler’s Europe. His conclusions 
are modest and tentative and singularly fair-minded. Rightly 
enough, he asks more questions than he permits himself to 
answer. But his general picture is one of sombre and pathetic 
inevitability. 
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These two studies, then, offer the most comprehensive 
accounts available at the synthetic level. The French book is 
the more detailed and basically informative; the American the 
more analytical and leisurely. Each obviously is the product of a 
different intent. They complement one another usefully, even to 
their bibliographical indications, M. Aron’s and Mlle. Elgey’s 
being the fuller, Mr. Farmer’s the more critical. But having 
said this, it is perhaps not gratuitous to add that both books 
would have gained immeasurably by not scorning the apparatus 
of scholarship. If the Fayard volume demands its references 
the more urgently, their absence is the more understandable. 
The Columbia book because of its generalized essay form does 
without more easily, but one wonders why an American univers- 
ity press (or was it the author himself?) should have imposed 
this restriction. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


THE MIDDLE EAST, OIL, AND THE GREAT POWERS. By Benjamin 


Shadwran. 1955. (New York: Praeger. xix, 500pp. $7.00) 


Ecypr AT Mip-CeNtury. By Charles Issawi. 1954. (London: 
Oxford. viii, 289pp. $3.25) 


Here at last is a thorough primer of the history of oil conces- 
sions in the Middle East. By basing his account on a vast and 
varied repertoire of official documents, both political and com- 
mercial, Mr. Shadwran has put himself well ahead of the field in 
this respect. His exposition is a model of lucidity. Within each 
of the six major regions of the Middle East oil-producing or oil- 
transmitting nations, he narrates the history of exploration, 
concessions, conflicts, profits, royalties, and finally, the impact of 
oil production on social conditions. Among these subjects, he 
writes best on the relations between various political and com- 
mercial groups. And it is here, too, that he raises the most 
important questions. 

Perhaps the question which those of us generally interested 
in the Middle East will find most intriguing is that of Anglo- 
American relations. Their nature stands out very clearly from 
the narrative of this book, though there is a sad lack of any 
systematic discussion or conclusion. Their relations, to put it 
crudely (more crudely than Mr. Shadwran would) have been one 
of a silent, largely hidden, struggle for security and power. The 
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Americans have inherited, and refined, a technique developed by 
the British in their preceding, and partly overlapping, struggle 
with France—the use of massive economic bargaining power 
and political prestige, hidden (to the casual observer) by a 
partly genuine profession of high ideals. The British, on the 
other hand (and again, we must generalise for the reticent 
author), have tended to move from exploiting positions of self- 
confident strength towards clinging desperately to dwindling 
reserves of power. Failure by Mr. Shadwran to realise fully 
these implications of his narrative leads directly to the more 
serious lack of any serious consideration of future possibilities. 
Actually, the solutions (which he describes well) to the Iranian 
and earlier Iraqi oil crises show that the British and Americans 
can adjust realistically to each other. But a prerequisite for any 
real advance to common action and understanding is the accept- 
ance by both British and American public opinion that Middle 
East oil is a vital and justifiable interest of both powers. 


A second feature of Mr. Shadwran’s book—and one which 
will appeal to the idealist in all of us—is his sombre contrast 
between the fabulous profits and royalties on the one hand, and 
the appalling, almost static, social conditions on the other. The 
great problem, as he shows, is to convert oil wealth into irriga- 
tion and welfare schemes. The only bright spots seem to be 
those resulting from British influence—in Iraq and the Gulf 
protectorates. Mr. Shadwran, however, would be the first to 
admit that he had no room in his book for a serious discussion 
of movements for social reform and the problems of economic 
advance in the vast complex of countries which he covers. 

Mr. Issawi’s book, a new edition of his justly famous Egypt: 
An Economic and Social Analysis is perhaps the only full study 
of these economic problems in a single nation (outside official 
reports) yet to be published. In this edition, he has almost 
completely revised his second and third sections—the economic 
diagnosis and prescription. Throughout, his book is informed 
by a moderate liberal nationalism basing itself squarely on 
economic and political realism. If the Middle East could produce 
a body of opinion as informed as Mr. Issawi’s, the problems of 
Western policy would indeed be minor. As it is, he tends to 
underestimate the gulf between the average nationalist and the 
liberal mind. But his book leads one to reflect that from Egypt, 
in many ways the least promising of Middle Eastern nations, 
there may eventually come the first major breaks in the vicious 
circle of poverty and ignorance. 


University of Toronto M. R. POWICKE 
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DYNAMITE IN THE MIDDLE East. By Khalil Totah. 1955. 
(New York: Philosophical Library. xvi, 240pp.) 


On the surface this book is the record of a traveller’s im- 
pressions. But Dr. Khalil Totah is no ordinary traveller in the 
Middle East. A native of the lands which he is visiting, one- 
time Principal of the Friends School at Ramallah in Palestine, 
and for years Director of the Institute of Arab-American Affairs 
in New York, Dr. Totah has both deep personal roots in this 
area and a profound understanding of its peoples and problems. 
He went with a seeing eye; and the result, for him who will read 
with care, is one of the most penetrating analyses of the temper 
of mind, of the troubles, grievances and hopes of the Arab world 
that I have read. 

To one who has lived in that world, and has seen something 
of the way things go out there, this account has the ring of 
honesty and sincerity, of faithful reporting, as well as of real 
conviction and high dreams. With all such books the details of 
the report may get out of date as soon as they are printed. In 
this book not the details but the searching out of the basic 
causes for Arab disunity, of the Arab attitude to the West and to 
Communism, of the heart of the Arab refugee problem, of the 
outlook for the future are what makes it of permanent value. 
Considering the state of emotional excitement connected with 
the crisis in the Middle East Dr. Totah has written with remark- 
able restraint and insight. What he has to say will not be 
pleasant reading but to anyone who wants a real idea of how the 
peoples of these countries feel and think, and why they react 
explosively and surprisingly Dynamite in the Middle East is 
strongly recommended reading. 


University of Toronto RICHARD M. SAUNDERS 


BIBLE AND Sworp—England and Palestine from the Bronze Age 
to Balfour. By Barbara Tuchman. 1956. (New York: 
New York University Press. xiv, 268pp. $5.00) 


This readable book is devoted to proving that when the 
British developed a national conscience, that conscience then 
kept urging the British to “restore’’ Palestine to Israel, thus 
recognising the “immeasurable debt” which the Christian world 
owed to the Jews whose ancient rights in Palestine had not 
lapsed through nineteen centuries. But Mrs. Tuchman would 
seem to believe that few statesmen, and apparently no British 
statesmen, ever did anything for simple moral reasons, and her 
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references to the Britons who did so much for Zionism are col- 
oured by her recollection that the British are ‘“‘never at a loss 
for an effective moral attitude”... “even if the pretext were only 
the murder of a missionary.” This reviewer, who watched a 
homeless people making another people homeless, was taken 
aback at the hardness of the few mentions of the Arabs, who are 
regarded much as settlers would regard the vermin on their new 
homesteads, and whose resistance to the loss of their homes is 
called “intransigence.” Mrs. Tuchman paints a Zionism as un- 
assailable as truth itself and as generous as concrete. I suppose 
she meant to? Despite her confidence, her last pages show some 
uneasiness lest the answer to the Palestine question be, after all, 
“one of those unsatisfactory truths with which history so often 
defeats its interpreters.” The book will comfort those Zionists 
who feel any dubiety. It is unfashionably free from misprints. 


Kingston, Ontario C. D. QUILLIAM 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1951. By Peter Calvocoressi. 
1954. (London: R.IJ.A., Oxford; Toronto: Oxford. xi, 
S05pp. and maps. $6.75) 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1951. Edited by 
Denise Folliot. 1954. (London: R.I.I.A., Oxford; Toronto: 
Oxford. xxv, 698pp. $9.00) 


The third postwar Survey volume, that for 1951, returned 
the Chatham House series on international affairs to its prewar 
principle of annual volumes, each covering the events of a single 
year. It also re-established the principle of universality, since 
Middle Eastern affairs, excluded in the wartime and postwar 
volumes, were once more included. A parallel volume of Docu- 
ments for 1951 was published simultaneously. 

As these volumes for 1951 were produced in manuscript in 
about twelve months and then took a little more than another 
year to go through the press, it would seem that henceforward 
we can expect the Chatham House volumes about two years 
after the events which they describe and document. 

The year 1951 was the year of the armistice talks in Korea, 
of the negotiation of a Japanese Peace Treaty, of the Iranian oil 
crisis and the ensuing near-war in Egypt, of the inclusion of 
Greece and Turkey in NATO, of the adoption of the Schuman 
Plan for a European Coal and Steel Community, and of the begin- 
ning of discussions about Pleven’s abortive European Defence 
Community. Communist initiative in Europe having been 
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thwarted in 1948-9 by the strong allied resistance to the block- 
ade of Berlin and by the creation of NATO, the spotlight in these 
volumes inevitably concentrates outside Europe. In Asia, dis- 
turbances were communist-inspired; but in the Middle East, 
nationalism and anti-imperialism were more potent sources of 
tension. The Survey and the Documents for 1951 provide valu- 
able evidence for the argument that present instability is not 
solely Russian-provoked as some would have us think. They 
also provide material for study by the policy-makers who still 
face a great swelling tidal wave of anti-imperialism. While there 
is in them no easily discernible simple formula for a ‘middle way” 
between the old imperialism backed by force on the one hand, and 
the surrender of imperial control on the other (a “middle way” 
which the western powers must find if they are to live), the 
present volumes indicate places where mistakes were made in the 
past. 

The contributions made by these volumes on this subject 
cannot be investigated in a brief review. The books themselves 
must be read with care. One minor point may interest 
Canadians. An Oxford educator produced a plan in Malaya which 
contemplated educating half a million Chinese and other children 
between the ages of six and twelve in two “foreign” languages; 
and this was accepted by the High Commissioner, Sir Henry 
Gurney. The Survey does not record the opinion of the British 
Commissioner for South-East Asia, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, but 
one would have thought that his experience in Canada where it 
is either impracticable — or politically impossible — in many 
provinces to give instruction in the second national language be- 
fore the age of thirteen, would have suggested a more cautious 
approach. 

Criticism of small points may seem carping. It must be said, 
however, that “Anglo-Saxon” is not an acceptable synonym in a 
scholarly book for “Anglo-American,” “British and American,” 
or “English-Speaking” (Survey p.300); and the following state- 
ment on page 26, note, is strangely full of inaccuracies: “All 
members of the [North Atlantic Treaty] Organization except the 
Irish Republic imposed compulsory military service.” One guesses 
that this was originally “Iceland,” which became “Ireland” by a 
typographical error, and was then “corrected” to “the Irish 
Republic.” Even so, the statement should have read, “All 
European members of the Organization. ...” Apart from these 
trivia the volumes maintain the customarily high standards of 
the RITA. 


Royal Military College of Canada RICHARD A. PRESTON 
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NUREMBERG: GERMAN VIEWS OF THE WAR TRIALS. Edited by 
Wilbourn E. Benton and Georg Grimm. 1955. (Dallas, 
Texas: Southern Methodist University Press. viii, 232pp.) 


Dr. Benton, in his introduction concludes that “two significant 
innovations resulted from the War Crimes Trials: (1) The con- 
cept of the illegality of aggressive war was transformed into 
criminality, in the sense that penal sanctions may be applied 
against those who wage such a war.... (2) This transformation 
. . . provided the connecting link between Article 6a of the 
London Charter and the Kellogg Pact. Hence, the search for 
juridical techniques by which aggressive war may be outlawed 
...1s something that moves along with us.” 

There follow twelve essays by German professors and lawyers, 
most of the articles being taken from German journals. Several 
of the essays were written by men who acted as counsel for the 
defense at Nuremberg. A short, select bibliography of books, 
pamphlets, and articles is included. The volume presents an 
interesting German exchange of ideas “upon an important topic 
of our time.” 


Memorial University of Newfoundland GORDON O. ROTHNEY 


CURRENT RESEARCH ON THE MIDDLE EAST. Edited by Harvey 
P. Hall and Ann W. Noyes. 1955. (Washington: Middle 
East Institute) 


This is the first of a proposed series of annual surveys of 
oriental studies in every field of knowledge. It is consciously 
aimed at bridging the gulf between traditional (e.g. Biblical, 
Islamic) and more recent (e.g. economics, social work) studies. 
Moreover, it includes scholarship from every quarter of the 
globe. In welcoming such a bold venture, one is bound to pro- 
test at the infatuation of some moderns with the idea of the 
region as a basis of studies. If Bible studies belong in a “Middle 
East” survey, will we soon be having classical scholarship sub- 
sumed under “Balkan Research’? Obviously, before such a 
venture can be complete, it will have to quadruple its size (there 
are 1017 entries). Probably most of us would rather have it 
confined to an intelligible and coherent ‘“‘field,’”’ wherein it can be 
accurate, complete and useful. 


University of Toronto M. R. POWICKE 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Listing here does not preclude review in a later issue) 


ANNUAIRE FRANCAIS De Droit INTERNATIONAL 1955. 1956 (Paris: Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. xv, 836pp.) 

BETWEEN LIBERATION AND LispertTy. By Karl Gruber. 1955. (London, 
Toronto: Andre Deutsch. 240pp. $4.25.) 

BriTtaIn—An Official Handbook. 1956. (Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto: 
United Kingdom Information Service. ix, 477pp. $1.43/$2.81.) 
CHINA’S CHANGING Map. By T. Shabad. 1956. (New York: Praeger. x, 

295pp.' $7.50.) 

COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE East. By Walter Z. 
Laquer. 1956. (New York: Praeger. xi, 362pp. $6.50.) 

DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1955. United Nations. 1956. (New York: U.N.; 
Toronto: Ryerson. xi, 781pp. $7.00.) 

ECONOMICS AND ACTION. By P. Mendes-France and G. Ardant. 1955. 
(Paris: UNESCO; London: Heinemann. 222pp.) 

Far EASTERN POLITICS IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD. By Harold M. Vinacke. 
1956. (New York: Appleton-Century Crofts. xii, 497pp. $5.00.) 

THE INDIAN PARLIAMENT. By A. B. Lal. 1956. (India: Chaitanya Pub- 
lishing House. xxiv, 296pp. $4.00.) 

LEGAL PROBLEMS UNDER SOVIET DOMINATION. Volume I of Studies of the 
Association of Polish Lawyers in Exile in the United States. 1956. 
(New York: Association of Polish Lawyers. 132pp.) 

NATIONALISM AND PROGRESS IN FREE AsrA. Edited by Philip W. Thayer. 
1956. (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. xvi, 394pp. $5.75.) 

RUSSIAN JOURNEY. By William O. Douglas. 1956. (New York: Double- 
day. 255pp.) 

THE RUSSIAN STRUGGLE For Power: 1914-1917. By C. Jay Smith. 1956. 
(New York: Philosophical Library. xv, 553pp. $4.75.) 

SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THE LispraRy OF THE PEACE PALACE III: 
IMMUNITIES IN INTERNATIONAL Law. Compiled by J. L. F. van 
— 1955. (Leyden, Holland: A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmij N.V. 

6pp.) 

Srx Years oF War. By Colonel C. P. Stacey. 1955. (Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer. xiii, 629pp. $3.50) 

THE SOCIAL FRAMEWORK OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. 2nd Edition. By 
Lay Hart & Ford. 1955. (New York, Toronto: Oxford. xvi, 309pp. 

.00) 

SOVIET IMPERIALISM. By G. A. Tokaev. 1956. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 73pp. $2.75.) 

SPOTLIGHT ON AsIA. By Guy Wint. 1955. (London; St. Lambert, P.Q.: 
Penguin Books. 222pp. 60 cents.) 

STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1955. United Nations. 1956. (New York: U.N.; 
Toronto: Ryerson. 644pp. $6.00.) 

STERLING: Irs MEANING IN WoRLD FINANCE. By Judd Polk. 1956. (New 
York: Council on Foreign Relations. Harper. xvii, 286pp. $3.75.) 

SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-1946—The Far East 1942-1946. 
By Jones, Borton and Pearn. R.I.1.A. 1955. (London, Toronto: 
Oxford. xiv, 618pp. $6.75) 

SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1953. By Peter Calvocoressi. R.I.I.A. 
1956. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford. xiii, 400pp. and 
maps. $7.25) 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY RELIGIOUS AGENCIES IN LATIN AMERICA. By 
James G. Maddox. 1956. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press; 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. xi, 139pp. $3.50.) 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION IN LATIN AMERICA. National Planning Associa- 

tion. 1956. (Washington: N.P.A. 192pp. $2.50.) 
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THE TERMS OF TRADE. By Charles P. Kindleberger. 1956. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T., and New York: Wiley. xx, 383pp. $9.00) 

TowarD OuR COMMON AMERICAN DESTINY. By John Cabot. 1955. 
(Medford, Mass.: Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. xvii, 
214pp. $3.50) 

TRADE AND WELFARE. By J. E. Meade. Vol. 2 of The Theory of Economic 
Policy. R.I.LA. 1955. (New York, Toronto: Oxford. xiv, 618pp. 
$6.75. MATHEMATICAL SUPPLEMENT: Viii, 128pp. $3.75) 

ULSTER UNDER HOME RULE. Edited by Thomas Wilson. 1955. (London, 
Toronto: Oxford. xxiv, 229pp. $3.25) 

THE UNITED STATES IN WorLD AFFraIRS 1953. By Richard P. Stebbins. 
1955. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. Harper. xiv, 
512pp. $5.00.) 

UNKRA IN ACTION. United Nations. 1956. (New York: U.N.; Toronto: 
Ryerson. 32pp. 30c.) 

WokrRLD INDIVISIBLE. Volume 5 of World Perspectives. By Konrad Aden- 
Heb) 1955. (New York: Harper; Toronto: Musson. xxx, 128pp. 

YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 1954. United Nations. 
1956. (New York: U.N.; Toronto: Ryerson. 556pp. $5.00) 

YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 1954. United Nations. 1955. (New 
York: U.N.; Toronto: Ryerson. x, 656pp. $10.50) 
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United Nations 
New Books 


WORLD ECONOMIC 
SURVEY, 1955 


mare 1 of re Percey puviaws 
growth of production 

trade in the private enter- 
prise and centrally planned 
economies of the world dur- 
ing the first post-war decade. 


Part II is devoted to an ex- 
amination of recent develop- 
ments in the world economy. 
The last two chapters of the 
survey deal with the recent 
situation in industrially ad- 
vanced and 


Since the most important pro- 
spective use of nuclear energy 
is to provide electric power, 
the main subjects covered by 
this volume are anticipated 
requirements: for ener and 
possible ways in w nu- 
clear power can . to 
overcome energy ortage. 
There are also several broad 
papers on problems 
volved in organizing and 
operating a nuclear en- 
terprise, y that of 
providing significant quanti- 
ties of electric power. 479 
pages, illustrated with charts 
and graphs. $8.00. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


299 QUEEN STREET WEST 
TORONTO 2-B, CANADA 








UNESCO 


The Race Question in Modern Scie 
Complete in One Volume ..... § 


International Organizations in 
Social Sciences ni cccscnnnin 


World Communications. 1956 ni 
1.00 





Co-operatives and Fundamental Edu- 
cation, by Maurice Keg 





The Old and the New World: Th 
Cultural and Moral Relations § 


New States and International Orga 
izations .. 





Trade Barriers to Knowledge .. $ 5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF 
TORONTO PRESS 














BOOKS TO WATCH FOR... 


CANADA‘S IMMIGRATION 
POLICY 
by D. C. Corbett 


CANADA AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


by F., H. Soward and 
Edgar McInnis 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
1949-50 
by W. C. Harrison 


To be published in 1956 under 
the auspices of the 
CANADIAN INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


230 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, Ontario 











International Organization 
—— the only journal of its kind —— 


.00 a year 
$50 a copy 


Contains in Volume X, No. 3, August 1956 


I. Articles 


The Role of International Organization: Limits and Pos- 


sibilities 


$3.00 a year 
‘Student Rate 


Stanley Hoffmann 





Pan Americanism and Regionalism: A Mexican View 


Jorge Castafieda 





Denmark and NATO: The Problem of a Small State in 
a Collective Security System 
Recent Contributions to the Field 


Joe R. Wilkinson 
Richard W. Van Wagenen 








Il. Comprehensive Summaries of 

Recent activities of all United Nations organs and of the 
specialized agencies, and, 

Recent activities of major regional and functional organ- 


izations. 


Hil. A Selected Bibliography of 
Grticles in American and foreign 


Pertinent books and 
periodicals, 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 8, Mass. 











BEHIND THE HEADLINES 
Topical Pamphlets of Lasting Value 


WATER IN INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


by C. K. Hurst 


fairs, who concludes that “the most 
erous rivalry between countries can 
“be for the possession of water.” __.20c 


WHAT'S HAPPENING TO WHEAT? 
by M. Western and R. Hedlin 


Whe scene of over production and in- 
constant demand is surveyed by 
Messrs. Western and Hedlin, of the 


presentation of a subject that is of 
vital interest to all Canadians ..........20c 


ARABS AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
by F. R. C. Bagley 
The current situation in the Middle 
East is discussed by Professor Bagley, 
who is on the staff of the Institute of 
Islamic Studies at McGill University. 
Professor Bagley says that ideo- 
logical conflicts and national rivalries 
are two important causes of Arab 
disunity 20c 


ELECTING AN AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 
by G. M. Craig 
The complicated electoral system in 
the United States is described by Pro- 
fessor Craig, who is with the Depart- 
ment of History at the University of 
Toronto. Professor Craig provides a 
readable background for the November 


elections 20¢ 








Annual subscription (6 issues): $1.00 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
30 Bloor Street West - i % 


Toronto 














Fall Highlights 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


An Historian’s Approach to Religion , 
In thig latest book, based on lectures delivered in Edinburgh in 1954 et 
and 1955, Dr. Toynbee considers the attitude of the twentieth. 4 
century Western World towards Christianity and gives a clear and 
dramatic summing up of the conclusions gained from twenty-five 
years of work on one of the great books of our time, the Ee 


Study of History. 


R. H. HUBBARD 
European Paintings in Canadian Collections 


EARLIER SCHOOLS 


This book of fine reproductions in monochrome and full colour — 
portrays not only the glory of European painting in its greatest 
periods, but also the great distinction and variety of modern Canadian. 
collections, both public and private. Each of the 69 paintings ba 
briefly discussed, and there is an essay on picture-collecting in 
Canada by Dr. Hubbard, who is Chief Curator of the “os 


Gallery of Canada. 


IVON: OWEN and WILLIAM TOYE 
A Picture History of Canada 


This is a book that parents, teachers, and librarians have long been — 
waiting for—it is the history of Canada, told in vivid pictures and 

simple text to suit children of all ages. Out of the adventure and” 
excitement of Canada’s past, the authors and the illustrator, Clarke 


J. A. H. HUNTER 
Fun with Figures 


There are hours of entertainment for the mathematically minded 
in this book by Mr. Hunter whose fascinating puzzles appear daily 
in the Toronto Globe and Mail and fortnightly in Saturday Night.” 
When was the City Hall clock right? How old was Humpty Dumpty 

when he fell? These are some of the intriguing problems posed by 
Mr. Hunter for leisure-time calculations. A complete set of answers 


is provided. 5 8 14 a 
OXFORD ele PRESS» 
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